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MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


IX. ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


BY R. E. FOSTER 


IT is not the intention of the writer to enter into a dissertation 
upon the merits or demerits of professionalism in football ; it is 
sufficiently obvious that there must be two sides to such a 
question, as there are to most questions ; but as the matter has 
been so thoroughly discussed and so carefully considered by 
eminent authorities during the past few years, it were best left 
severely alone. The legalisation of professionalism has brought 
with it many striking changes ; in fact, it has entirely altered the 
character and main conception of the game; for from being 
viewed as it used to be as a game pure and simple to be played 
by those who could afford to pay for the privilege of taking 
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part in it, football has now in a large number of cases come to 
be looked upon as a commercial undertaking in which the 
partakers receive remuneration for their services. This fact 
alone has been sufficient to undermine the early notions of the 
game ; the supersessioa of the ‘dribbling’ game by the ‘passing’ 
game ; the gate-money question and the introduction of national 
and local cup competitions have played their part for some 
years past, and the consequence has been a complete remodel- 
ling of the aspect of our great winter pastime. Whether these 
changes have worked for good or evil is a matter about which 
there is bound to be a diversity of opinion, and the writer must 
not be taken to give his vote unreservedly to the one side or the 
other ; but this he can say, that players of the old school sadly 
deplore the importation of professionalism into a game which 
could have held its own so well without it. 

A few points, drawn from personal observation, on the 
difference of style exhibited by the amateur and the professional 
might not come amiss. That there is such a difference of style 
will be readily acknowledged by those who have watched the 
leading teams of the present day perform. The amateur notion 
of the game is quite at variance with that of the professional 
player ; the teaching of the public school and that of the 
professional nursery are entirely opposed to each other ; pro- 
fessionals differ in every way from amateurs, not merely in 
individual style but in tactics both of attack and defence. In 
watching the forwards of an amateur team perform—by this is 
meant a team of first-class amateurs—one is instantly imbued 
with the idea that their one aim and object is the goal, not 
merely to get there, but to get there as straight as possible. 
Now the professional is equally desirous to get to the goal, but 
he seems to evince no anxiety to get there straight ; he will 
turn and twist about ; he will, as often as not, go backwards ; 
and although he may eventually arrive at the same conclusion, 
his evolutions will not so readily commend themselves to the 
eye of an unbiased critic. To see a good line of Corinthian 
forwards playing at their best and executing a combined run 
through the opposing defence is as pretty a sight as can be 
witnessed anywhere on the football field, and, what is more, a 
sight which no one will ever see the best professional team in 
the world equal. The amateur idea of the forward game is to 
go down the field in line, the centre-forward acting as a pivot, 
the other forwards, to use a military term, ‘taking up their 
dressing on him,’ by the left or right as the case may be. The 
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professional centre-forward, on the other hand, seems to say to 
himself, ‘I will make for the goal as quickly as I can and leave 
the others to follow’ ; his outside wings are well in advance of 
the rest of their companions, while the two inside forwards are 
doing their best, by dodging to and fro across the ground, to 
give their mates, who by this time are supposed to be in a 
favourable position, a good opening for a certain goal. 

But what is the result? Spectators who have witnessed 
matches at the Queen’s Club between the cream of amateur and 
professional talent cannot fail to have noticed how the Corinthian 
backs have at once grasped the situation and with little difficulty 
have placed more than one of the professional forwards ‘ off- 
side.’ It may confidently be asserted that professionals more 
frequently infringe the ‘ off-side’ rule than do amateur players ; 
and do not these forward tactics, as described, largely conduce 
to that result? It will readily be seen, by what has been said, 
that the amateur forward is a far more striking personality 
than his professional brother. The amateur centre-forward 
keeps his line together as much as possible and his fellows act 
up to him ; the professional centre-forward acts for himself. In 
the former case the short passing game, so much in vogue 
among the leading amateur teams of the day, is made far more 
easy than in the latter ; in the former each forward knows 
where to find his leader ; in the latter each player has to trust 
more to the elements of chance. The amateur centre-forward 
receives the ball and draws the opposing centre-half-back on to 
himself ; he then turns the ball over to one of his inside 
forwards who is lying alongside of him; this inside forward is 
then attacked by one of the backs, so he returns the ball to his 
centre-forward, who has evaded the embraces of the hostile 
centre-half, so that a brilliant run has thereby been executed, and 
this, too, without any disarrangement of the respective positions 
of the forwards. It will be objected that there yet remain the 
two ‘ wing-halves’ of the opposing side, to say nothing of one 
of the backs; but it must be remembered that the other back 
should be ‘taking’ the remaining inside forward, whilst the 
wing ‘halves’ are watching the outside men, and to desert that 
position to attack the inside forwards leaves the wing players 
quite unmarked and ready at any time to co-operate in the 
combined movement. It is obvious that such tactics as these 
do not always result successfully ; if they did so, football as a 
game would indeed suffer ; but, when everything is going on 
well, the first-class amateur side will not find itself very much 
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behind a professional eleven, and history has told us how often 
the amateurs have come out on top. 

The movement, as above described, is not an easy subject 
for explanation ; perhaps the accompanying diagram will serve 
to elucidate the main features of the attack more clearly. 


D 


A, B, C, D and E are the amateur forwards in line ; C has 
the ball and draws H, the opposing centre-half, back on to 
himself ; C transfers the ball to B, who draws L, the left-back ; 
B gives the ball back to C, who has freed himself from H ; M, 
the right-back, attacks C, who thereupon passes to D, and the 
movement is executed. The dotted line denotes the passage of 
the ball. 

In this rather complicated illustration the writer wishes 
particularly to emphasise the ‘in and out’ passing game which 
is to such an extent the feature of amateur forward play. Now 
professionals, taking them as a whole, never have adopted, and, 
so far as can be seen, never will adopt, this style, although it 
proves itself to be so effective and needs so much less rersonal 
exertion. The professional method is briefly this : The centre- 
forward receives the ball and passes immediately to .one of his 
forwards without drawing a single one of his opponents on to 
himself ; he then goes as hard as he can towards goal till he finds 
himself, it may be, twenty yards ahead of his fellows; here he 
hopes to receive the ball. Sometimes one of his men manages 
to give him a good pass while in this position, though whether 
the ball will ever reach him is sure to be largely a matter of 
chance. Suppose he does gain possession of it; is he favourably 
situated either for scoring a goal himself or for enabling one of 
his mates to do so? If the backs know their business it may 
emphatically be said that his position is a hopeless one ; he has 
no friend near by to whom he can pass, he has two backs to 
deal with, and even if he has not he is not much better off, 
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because the cunning back has at once risen to the situation, and 
by going well forward he will place his enemy ‘ off-side’ nine 
times out of ten. And what has been the result of all this? 
The whole forward line is out of gear, the opposing backs can 
afford to neglect the centre-forward as being, or likely to be, 
‘ off-side,’ and each individual forward is marked. 

The writer would not wish to convey that this is the uni- 
versal method of professional attack ; he has frequently seen 
paid players indulging in the ‘short passing’ game with such 
success as to make him believe that if they more frequently 
adopted this style they would oppose even a more formidable 
front to the enemy than they do by the present system. But 
that such a complicated method of forward play does exist is 
undoubted, and, in consequence of it, how strange has been the 
jumble of amateurs and professionals in the international 
matches of recent seasons ! 

To turn from attack to defence. For some reason which 
is not at first, perhaps, quite obvious, the professional half-back 
is immeasurably superior to the amateur half-back. The pro- 
fessional is more versatile ; he is quicker on his feet, and seems 
to be more capable of taking in the situation at a glance. The 
interval between the moments when he is called upon to attack 
and to defend seem shorter than in the case of an amateur ; he 
does not go in so hard, but he worries more, and has an over- 
whelming advantage in the use of his head; he keeps up closer 
to his forwards ; often he adds to their complications by coming 
right into the front line, and he scores more goals off his own 
boot than does his amateur brother half-back. ‘The easiest 
explanation of this undoubted fact is that it is pre-eminently in 
the position of half-back that condition and stamina will tell ; it 
is probable that if a professional half-back came on to the field 
untrained he would suffer in comparison with the amateur who, 
by reason of his ‘going in’ harder, would instil a feeling of 
reverence into the mind of the paid player. It can be nothing 
else but the assiduous training and constant practice that a 
professional can, and does, enjoy that gives him the marked 
superiority over the amateur in the half-back line. 

At full-back there is little comparison between the play of 
amateurs and professionals. Training, again, must play an 
important part, especially if a player hopes to get through the 
season satisfactorily both to himself and to his club. There is 
a teudcicy on the part of the professional backs to go in for 
‘big’ kicking and—what is worse—high-kicking, better known 
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as ‘ballooning.’ This practice can only have two objects: 
first, to give the side which is in the position of holding the 
lead an opportunity of wasting time ; secondly, it is an outward 
sign of ‘gallery’ play. Both are to be equally condemned as 
against the true essence of sport. Moreover, there are many 
practical disadvantages in ‘ ballooning.’ The wind, if wind there 
be, has more than its fair share of the game; the ball being 
constantly dead outside the limits of the field of play, the 
process of re-starting so frequently does not find favour with 
the onlookers, who give vent to their disapproval by shouting 
forth the name of a certain famous riverside town ; and last, 
but not least, those who indulge in it must remember that they 
are giving the least possible assistance to their own forwards, 
There are few greater difficulties to be met with in football than 
for a forward to gain possession of a ball which is coming down 
to him from a great height. Amateur backs never forget that 
there are nine other players in the field besides themselves ; 
they seem always to be more direct factors in leading up to a 
goal than do their brethren. 

With regard to the goalkeeper there is not much to be said ; 
he is an extraordinary individual because he never seems to 
play well or even indifferently ; he always plays very well or 
very badly. The best goalkeepers vary very much, and at some 
times they are more noticeable than at others. There is little 
doubt that the standard of goalkeeping has risen during the 
past few years; fifteen seasons ago there were very few really 
brilliant keepers, but now their name is legion. At the present 
time professional goalkeepers are much to the fore, amateur 
talent having suffered a temporary decline. The constant 
practice in which the professional goalkeeper can indulge must 
account for this ; practice is absolutely essential to the training 
of a good goalkeeper, and this is exemplied by the fact that so 
many of the crack amateur players of recent years hailed from 
the Universities, where frequent matches gave them all they 
desired in the matter of constant practice. Is it not possible, 
too, that the superiority of the paid goalkeepers is largely to be 
attributed to the introduction of the penalty kick? Amateurs 
do not so often have to undergo these penalties, and the pro- 
fessional talent are thereby enabled to steal a march on their 
unpaid brothers. 

As a general rule it may be stated that while an amateur 
has only one way of scoring a goal the professional has two 
ways: the amateur must content himself with the aid of his 
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foot, the professional can count on the assistance of the two 
extremities, his foot and his head. It is quite true that there 
are many brilliant amateur ‘headsmen,’ yet it cannot be gain- 
said that the professional here holds the advantage. ‘Heading’ 
at the present time plays a large and important part in the 
game ; hundreds of goals are yearly scored by means of the 
cranium, and in the great struggles that take place between 
paid and unpaid players it is often the advantage that the 
former can claim to have in the matter of ‘heading’ that 
decides the result against the amateur eleven. The writer 
cannot repress a sigh that it should be so ; he has vivid recol- 
lections of a wet day, a greasy, lead-like ball, a splitting head- 
ache, and an early bed—all occasioned by his attempting to do 
that which was neglected in his education! But it has all been 
in vain ; such occasions can never be looked back upon with 
satisfaction. There appear, from personal—often distant— 
observation, to be two different species of ‘heading.’ The 
amateur novice heads the ball because he cannot help it ; he 
cannot put his foot where the ball is, else he would gladly do 
so, and for very shame he cannot turn his back and pretend he 
never saw it. The ball descends on a stiff and unwilling pate 
and bounces off in whatever direction caprice will take it, 
usually towards one of his opponents ; he is heedless and even 
careless of its destination ; he can only smooth his scattered 
locks and implore his fellow men to ‘ keep the ball low.’ The 
professional goes to work as if ‘heading’ was the most pleasant 
part of the whole game; he watches the ball descend and 
prepares himself for a great effort ; he jumps up to meet it, as 
if it were a welcome old friend, and, with a deft turn of the 
head, he steers it in the direction that he wishes, not, as in the 
case of an amateur, where the ball itself seems to wish. The 
amateur applies a rigid head to the ball. The professional’s head 
is a pliant head, and he uses the neck for a pivot, receiving the 
ball frequently on the side of his head and striking at it as if he 
were ‘driving-off’ a golf ball. The science of heading is much 
neglected at our great public schools ; there it is looked upon asa 
useless innovation which can have no direct bearing on the 
issues of a game. But this is a mistaken idea. It is all-important 
that if amateurs are in future to hold their own with the paid 
players they should be taught not only how to ‘head,’ but how 
to ‘head’ properly. 

In drawing the distinctions which he has drawn between the 
styles of amateur and professional, the writer is well aware that 
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there are many exceptions to the theories which he has pro- 
pounded. For example, the professional forward will say, ‘ How 
many times have we made rings round you and given you a 
sound thrashing?’ The half-back will mutter, ‘We will show 
you that we can go in hard’; while the full-back will complain 
that he never indulges in gallery play. The amateur, on the 
other hand, will object to his so-called want of stamina, and 
during the coming season will use his head in such a way as to 
belie the criticisms of his detractor. Certainly there are many 
professionals who do not indulge in gallery play, and many 
amateurs whose heads show a versatility that is little short of 
marvellous. But the writer is convinced of the truth of the 
general outline which he has sketched, acknowledging, at the 
same time, that an apology is due to many who should not 
come under the ban of his criticism. Taking the matter as a 
whole there seems, to use a hunting metaphor, to be more 
‘drive’ about a first-class amateur side when they are at the 
top of their form, more dash and more cohesion, than exists in 
the ranks of the professional eleven. In short, were it possible 
to pick the best amateur team which could be got together, put 
them into strict training, and keep them trained throughout the 
season, it is practically certain that they would beat the best 
eleven professionals that could be put into the field. It is want 
of training that prevents amateurs from occupying the position 
which they once held, and would continue to hold, were it 
possible for them always to be in the pink of condition. 
It is quite marvellous that they play so well against their 
highly trained professional opponents-as they so frequently do. 

During the past season the football world suffered a great 
loss indeed through the early death of Mr. A. T. B. Dunn. It 
was not only as a great player that Mr. Dunn was so famous ; 
above all, he instilled into the minds of the young that 
keenness for true sport which he, their master, so dearly loved. 
Mr. Dunn represented his country against Scotland and Wales 
in 1892, and on three occasions was chosen to play against 
Ireland; he was one of those few players who have figured in 
the most important matches, both at full-back and at forward, 
and in both positions he was always conspicuous. His place 
will be difficult to fill, and his many friends will always remember 
him as one of the kindest and most congenial companions man 
could have—in short, as one of nature’s gentlemen. 

Two of the greatest exponents of the game—G. O. Smith 
and W. J. Oakley---will probably be seen no more figuring in 
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important contests. The football community have of late come 
to look upon G. O. Smith as an evergreen ; but there must be 
an end to everything, even to football, and ‘G, O.’ has earned 
a rest if any footballer ever did. The old Carthusian has indeed 
done wonders for the game, and no player has been more 
widely known or more deservedly popular than he; he has 
worn the International cap on no fewer than twenty occasions, 
and on most of these occasions he has captained the English 
team with a skill which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
What W. N. Cobbold was to the dribbling game, G. O. Smith 
was to the passing game; in fact, it may be said that he 
was the pioneer of the present system, and certainly by far 
the ablest exponent of it. As a centre-forward he has never 
been equalled, and it will be long before his like will be seen 
again. As a captain, his unrivalled knowledge of the game, his 
capacity for keeping his men together, and his popularity with 
his fellow players, made him a born leader, and England, the 
Corinthians, and the Old Carthusians will have the greatest 
cause to regret his retirement from their ranks. He was a 
great tactician and a clever dribbler ; his lightning shots seldom 
failed to take effect, and some of the goals he scored have 
become historic ; he had the ball always under his complete 
control and was very quick at turning. One of his cleverest 
evolutions was his pass to his outside wings; he would receive 
the ball and draw the field in pursuit of him towards the left 
wing, and when he saw an opening would send one of his long 
low passes to the extreme outside right, who knew his captain’s 
methods well enough to be on the alert to steal a march from 
his opposing half-back ; many a goal was scored in this way, 
the scheme being all the more successful as it was unexpected 
by the enemy. The rising generation will do well to model 
their play on the lines of G. O. Smith, the greatest centre- 
forward the world has ever seen. 

Sixteen International caps have fallen to the lot of W. J. 
Oakley, and he, too, well deserves the repose which he now 
contemplates. As a full-back he has had few, if any, superiors. 
He was a splendid judge of the game, always cool and collected. 
His speed enabled him to give several yards to the fastest 
players, and it has often been noticed how quickly he over- 
hauled redoubtable professional sprinters and gave them plenty 
to think about when he came up with them. But then Oakley 
was a splendid sprinter, too, and had usually a great advantage 
over his opponents in the matter of stride, and it was this stride 
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that made him so noticeable to spectators, who cannot fail to 
recollect how often they have seen him tackle a player from a 
distance almost incredible ; by this means he was extremely 
skilful at intercepting the passes of his opponents, and the 
magnetic attractions of his foot were most bewildering to 
novices at the game. He always kept the ball low when 
kicking and played up to his forwards with consummate skill ; 
his cleverness in heading the ball, in which he shone above 
most amateurs, frequently pulled him through the hottest 
attacks on the goal which he was defending. He was a 
delightful man to play in front of, and his retirement will 
be a cause of genuine regret. 

While on the subject of players who figure no longer in 
matches of importance, the writer cannot refrain from noticing 
two whose names were but a few years ago in the mouth 
of every lover of the game, and whom he remembers having 
seen performing so splendidly at the end of their careers as to 
make him wonder what they were like when at the height 
of their fame. At half-back and outside-right respectively, 
Reynolds of Aston Villa, and Bassett of West Bromwich Albion, 
can have had fewsuperiors. Neither of them wasa young man, 
but age undoubtedly brought with it cunning, and to these two 
players must be attributed a very great deal of the success 
which has attended the efforts of the two Birmingham clubs. 
Reynolds worked untiringly ; he was always ‘there or there-_ 
abouts.’ Above everything else he excelled in the use of his 
head, which was a conspicuous object to the many thousands 
whose favourite he was ; he never knew when he was beaten, 
and was in his element in a hard-fought cup tie. Bassett 
combined speed with- cleverness in a wonderful way ; a stranger 
would have found him a difficult man to play with on the wing ; 
but it did not take him long to discover Bassett’s methods, and 
when he did discover them he had a more or less simple task 
before him. A great many players who can lay claim to such 
speed as the West Bromwich man possessed always utilise that 
speed in trying to ‘make rings’ round their opposing half-back, 
and on very many occasions with indifferent success. Not so 
Bassett ; if he thought that there was the least chance that he 
might come off second best in his attempt to circumvent the 
enemy, he got rid of the ball as quickly as possible, but not in 
the orthodox fashion of sending it to his inside companion 
lying in a line with him in the direction of mid-field. He did 
not care about this method, thinking that the centre-half of the 
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adversary might interpose. On receiving the ball he darted 
down the field till he came close to the opposing ‘half’ and 
then with extraordinary cleverness he would ‘ back-hoof’ to his 
inside right who was following him, not in a line with him, but 
directly behind him. The inside right was thus unmarked and 
able to put quite a new complexion on the attack. It was not 
the practical utility of this trick so much as the skill with which 
it was executed that made it so remarkable, and it is only one 
feature out of the many in which Bassett excelled. He, too, 
was a great cup-tie player and a glutton for work. 

And now to turn to present day players. There are so 
many great exponents of the game that it is not an easy task 
for the writer to discriminate between them all, and in confining 
himself to five—two amateurs and three professionals—he 
means no injustice to the many others who are in the very 
front rank. There can be no two opinions about Ernest 
Needham ; he is facile princeps among the wing-halves of the 
present day. It may well be wondered what Sheffield United 
would have done without their great International ; he has led 
them to victory in the English Cup, he has helped to place 
them at the top of the League, while his position has always been 
assured year by year in the representative English teams. He 
makes up for any deficiency in the matter of stature by a super- 
abundance of cleverness; he is full of pluck, full of resource ; 
he watches the ball more closely than do most half-backs, and 
is never slow in making up his mind as to how he will proceed. 
Playing against him, even the most experienced footballer begins 
to wonder whether Needham will ever leave him alone; his 
energy is marvellous, and want of stamina can never be at- 
tributed to him. When his side are making an attack, he is 
always to be found close behind his forwards ready to receive 
any pass they may wish to give him, and he scores many a 
goal, and that, too, with shots which give the goalkeeper little 
chance of saving. Many English clubs have a rich supply of 
half-backs, but Sheffield United is by far richer than them all. 

Frank Forman, of Notts Forest, is first and foremost 
amongst centre half-backs of the day. This is to say a great 
deal with so many competitors in the field, but the writer is 
emphatic in his opinion, which is drawn not only from observa- 
tion but also from experience. Forman is a splendid type of 
a footballer, being taller than the average professional, which 
enables him to use his head so advantageously, especially in 
clearing his own goal. He knows the game well and makes full 
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use of his knowledge ; as a tackler he has few superiors, as a 
‘trier’ he has none. 

Stephen Bloomer, of Derby County, is in many ways the 
most brilliant forward of the day and quite indispensable to the 
English International team. He is very quick in his move- 
ments, and has perfect control of the ball. He also excels in 
one very important direction, namely, his power of adapting 
himself to the various conditions of the ground ; if the surface 
is at all greasy, Bloomer is at his best, and he is always one of 
the most difficult players to tackle. Further, his style of play 
somewhat resembles that of the amateur brigade, and when he 
likes he can always play a beautiful short-passing game. But 
the difficulty with him is that he is not consistently on the same 
level of excellence, with the inevitable result that the attack 
is much disorganised. It is a great pity that a player of such 
sterling ability should vary in energy and skill. 

Amateurs have of recent years rarely been deemed worthy 
of international honours, but surely no player more richly 
deserved his cap, and yet was more unjustifiably passed over, 
than was C. B. Fry during the past season. In choosing his 
name for a few eulogistic remarks the writer does so solely 
because he considers Fry to be one of the finest footballers of 
the day ; it is not because he indulges in the faint hope that 
by saying a few words complimentary to this great athlete the 
latter will overlook the shortcomings of a poor and struggling 
literary competitor. Fry as a footballer is the Fry of every 
other form of athletics he chooses to take up; he plays the 
game because it is a game and not because it is a business ; he 
plays as if he enjoyed it, and there is no doubt he does enjoy 
it. His excessive speed, his dauntless kicking, and his sturdy 
tackling have won for him a reputation second to none amongst 
the great full-backs of the day. He runs risks, but always 
with a successful termination ; he often wanders afield, but is 
always back again should any emergency arise ; nobody appears 
to evince any desire to run into him ; while the discreet forward 
on his approach gives up possession of the ball to a neighbour- 
ing friend as soon as may be. It is little short of extraordinary 
that Fry was not included in the English side last season ; he 
did all the work while his brother back got all the praise. The 
fact of his not being able to play on the left side seems but a 
poor excuse for the passing over of such a versatile and famous 
exponent. 

The last name to be mentioned is that of H. Vickers. Like 
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Fry he hails from Repton, which has been the nursery of so 
many well-known athletes. Vickers is probably the best 
amateur half-back before the public. And yet there may be 
many enthusiasts who have not even heard of him ; let them 
then pay a visit to London when the Corinthians are playing at 
the Queen’s Club, and they will see how half-back play is taught 
at our great ‘socker’ public schools. They will certainly not 
go away disappointed. Vickers does not get all the credit he 
deserves ; critics are apt to decry the ability of amateurs to play 
the half-back game, but they seem to forget that the life and 
habits of an amateur do not permit him to train the whole 
season through. An amateur plays for all he is worth so 
long as stamina will allow him, but his energy must neces- 
sarily be of shorter duration than that of the highly trained 
professional. So it is with Vickers ; it is delightful to see him 
before the strain of the game begins to tell upon him ; he is 
always to the fore, especially when there is a necessity for 
hard tackling ; untiringly he shadows his opponent, and never 
knows when he is done. The harder the game the more he 
likes it, and he is as cheery on the field as his many friends 
know him so well to be when off it. He is a player upon 
whom the Selection Committee might well keep an eye, for 
pluck and dogged determination are two of the main essentials 
for an International match. 

We hear a great deal in these days about cup competitions 
and the important part which they play in football. But those 
who know what football was some fifteen years ago are not loud 
in their praises of these competitions, nor optimistic as to the 
future of the game should challenge cups be so freely presented 
as they are nowadays. Many players, too, of the present time 
agree that cup competitions should be curtailed as much as 
possible, introducing, as they do, much of that which is worst 
in football. But the football enthusiast decries friendly matches ; 
he can get no excitement from them ; he likes to see the heroes 
of his sporting fancy come out ‘on top’ in a struggle for 
superiority over the heroes of his neighbour ; he knows that his 
favourites are trying their very hardest, and he does not mind 
any more than they by what means success is achieved, so long 
as success does eventually come. Can it be seriously put 
forward that a footballer who plays the game just for the love 
of it enjoys a cup-tie scramble as much as he enjoys a friendly 
match? The answer must surely be in the negative. And yet, 
year by year, cup competitions are on the increase, and friendly 
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matches correspondingly decline. Whether this will always be 
so is a moot point, but it may be confidently asserted that so 
long as financial gain can be reaped from the attractions of a 
cup competition, and there is little such gain to be derived from 
a friendly match, the cup competition will hold sway. It were 
far better otherwise, and the writer wishes unhesitatingly to put 
in a plea in favour of friendly matches ; he would like to suggest 
that amateur clubs should eliminate from their fixture card as 
many cup competitions as they conveniently can, entering only 
for such as are run on the soundest basis of amateurism. They 
will enjoy their matches more, and there should be nothing to 
mar that good feeling which should always exist between the 
players. 
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BIRD-NEST PHOTOGRAPHY AND ITS Y 


RELATION TO SPORT 


BY J. C. CROWLEY 


Sport, of whatever nature it may be, is not true sport unless 
carried out in a sportsmanlike way from start to finish. To get 
to the root of the matter it is necessary to have a clear under- 
standing of the meaning of the word ‘sportsman,’ so often 
improperly applied. Surely a man is a true sportsman who 
takes up some pursuit or game for the love of the thing itself, 
who plays for the sake of the victory, and not for the sake of 
inflicting a defeat. A good huntsman hunts for the sake of the 
kill, and not for the sake of the killing ; a good shot shoots 
fairly and squarely, giving a fair rise or run, as the case may be ; 
he pits his skill, knowledge, and exertions against his quarry, 
and when he secures a good bag after hard work is justly proud ; 
he prefers well-earned victory to anything, and abominates 
slaughter. What is more annoying for the M.F.H. than to see 
his fox head.d and chopped in the covert, or for the host than 
to see a covey ‘browned’? How all this bears upon bird-nest 
photography may seem rather ambiguous, but I maintain that 
my ideal sportsman once indulging in this pursuit will become 
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most attached to his small bird friends ; he will also see with 
disgust how much bird life is annually destroyed, and in his 
own coverts, too, and will ultimately take steps to prevent this 
destruction. The man I wish to appeal to is he who shoots all 
through the winter and has little to do in the close season ; 
such an one ought to take great interest in his coverts all the 
year round, and unfortunately many certainly do not. Why 
not visit them more frequently in the spring, and make a 
collection of charming little pictures from nature direct? It is 
far better than filling several albums with the every-day snap- 
shots and inflicting private views of the same on your long- 
suffering friends. The answer may be, ‘I am no photographer ; 
it is far too difficult ; besides which I have no patience.’ But 
please observe that I am not talking about bird-life photo- 
graphy, and also let me confess that as a scientific photographer 
I am bad to indifferent; be prepared, moreover, for a flat 
contradiction—it is not difficult. 

You will obtain some very fascinating pictures without 
aspiring to be on an equality with well-known experts; you 
will not require a very expensive camera, though astand camera 
is absolutely essential, as also is a little knowledge about plate- 
speeds, stops, light and shutter-speeds. By far the most easy 
photograph I took last spring is one of a pheasant sitting. 
The picture as shown here was taken on a very wet day, hence 
the bedraggled appearance of the bird. At first I approached 
her very cautiously, but as she made no attempt to move off 
I set up my camera behind her and exposed my plate ; the day 
being dull I did not venture on a snap-shot, as the result was 
sure to have been thin and unsatisfactory. I observed that the 
bird moved her head following each movement I made, so by 
standing perfectly still and removing the cap sharply, and 
keeping my hand motionless just beneath the lens, she remained 
staring at my hand without flinching until I put back the cap 
ten seconds later. The nest being very open I intended to 
photograph the eggs, and tried to move her off by a gentle pull 
of the tail, but I was reckoning without my hostess ; she pecked 
savagely, and was so plucky that I had not the heart to drive 
her away. I then took away some of the surrounding foliage, 
smoothed the bird down a little and secured a full-face picture. 

A man could easily get many excellent photographs of his 
own pheasants in his own coverts ; the very fact of their being 
his own makes them especially interesting. 

An almost invariable companion of the pheasant in the South 
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of England is the nightingale. I have never taken a good 
photograph of one, partly owing to my own stupidity and 
blunders, and partly to robbers of nests. No fewer than three 
nests last year did I find not onlyrobbed, but torn out,and the eggs 
broken around them. You have a fair choice of small fry in your 
coverts, to name a few—hedge-sparrow, white-throat, robin, wren, 
bullfinch, chaffinch, &c., to say nothing of innumerable black- 
birds and thrushes. Most of these nests are easily photographed, 


ote 


PHEASANT 


being generally less than ten feet from the ground. Before 
you have spent much time wandering about you will hear the 
well-known ‘smack, smack,’ of the wood-pigeon’s wings as she 
leaves her nest hurriedly at your approach. Fir-trees are their 
favourite nesting-places, and as a rule a fir is easily climbed. 
The picture here was taken last spring under difficulties, for the 
wind was blowing strongly, and sending snow showers scudding 
in amongst the swaying branches in a most disconcerting and 
penetratingly chilly fashion, particularly as I was without a 
coat or waistcoat. It was not really a difficult picture to obtain, 
though the nest was high up. Wearing a faithful old Norfolk 
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jacket, I slipped the waistband through the loop on the camera 
case, and climbed with the camera on the small of my back. 
To make a table for the camera to rest upon was the next 
move. The Norfolk was again utilised, and by spreading the 
coat over two more or less parallel branches, and buttoning 
the band around the whole, a support was arranged. By aid 
of waistcoat and handkerchiefs the camera was at length induced 
to look into the nest. The exposure in this case was perforce 


WOOD-PIGEON 


a snap-shot—1/25 of a second at stop 8 with rapid plate. 1 
spoiled three out of four plates in that tree ; the camera support 
was not sufficiently stable, and the tree and all its belongings 
were gently swaying. The only negative I have kept is very 
thin, as may be seen from the print. 

An apple orchard is a splendid place for chaffinches, fly- 
catchers, and goldfinches. Generally speaking, an apple-tree 
iends itself better than any other to photography, the leaves 
and their veins coming out very clearly and distinctly. A 
flycatcher generally nests from eight to fifteen feet from the 
ground, and not on branches; she rather selects a hole or 
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hollow in some ivy-covered stem. To obtain a view into the 
nest you must be in such a position as to be able to look from 
above, and this necessitates the use of a pair of steps, unless a 
neighbouring tree is sufficiently close at hand, The photograph 
below was taken from steps. The camera is easily tied on to 
the supports of the steps at such an angle that it points into the 
nest. Pocket-handkerchiefs are best used for tying purposes, 
as they hold more firmly and are less liable to slip than string. 


FLYCATCHER 


Patience is sometimes required ; it was so with the nest below, 
for the day was gusty and every leaf on the move. I had to sit 
on the shaky steps and whistle for a lull, The experience is 
very like being becalmed and whistling for a wind, but less 
comfortable and far more irritating. As it was my patience 
did not hold out, and the picture is far from perfect owing to a 
few of the ivy leaves being on the move. It was taken in dull 
light, with 5 seconds exposure at stop 16. 

Leaving the home coverts, and going on to the hills to 
take a turn round the big bury, how different it all looks now 
from when you were there shivering in an east wind waiting 
for the bunnies to bolt, and then when quite benumbed the 
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last ferret laid up! Now all is warm and pleasant. By going 
quietly along you see the very smallest of rabbits playing about 
in the sun, a sight that does all men good to see. Still going 
on to the summit you suddenly put up a stone curlew, which 
utters its weird whistling note; then follows a_ protracted 
search for the eggs, which are so obvious when found, but so 
admirably do they harmonise in colour with their surroundings 
that the finding is none too easy. This bird is distinctly 
uncommon in the South of England, though personally I have 


STONE CURLEW 


seen three nests in the last two years on some inland hills, two 
of which nests were robbed this year. Nothing can be more 
easy than to photograph these eggs, as the surroundings will 
- not move, being generally solid flints. The nest shown here 
was found when both eggs were laid, though they did not 
hatch until the twenty-third day. Being bent on obtaining a 
photograph of the eggs as they hatched I visited the nest every 
day, and | think I can consider my efforts rewarded in the end, 
as I obtained a good series of pictures, including the young birds 
when one day old. Counter attractions caused me to lose sight 
of them, and I never found them again, otherwise I should have 
wasted many more plates on the fascinating little fellows. 
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Coming away from the hill tops you suddenly observe 
a wheatear dart out from an old rabbit-hole. That is quite 
sufficient to give the show away: a nest is there without a 
doubt. A very pretty nest it proves to be, with a thistle-head 
built into the outside and seven pale blue eggs on the delicate 
lining. Generally such nests have to be dug out, being perhaps 
as much as four feet from the entrance; the one in question 
was barely further back than six inches, so with the aid of a 
pockei-knife a sufficient opening was made to disclose it. It is 


WHEATEAR 


as well to remember when digging out a nest that the loose 
earth will probably fall into the nest and mar the whole appear- 
ance ; try how you may you will fail to extract it all, and leave the 
nest as comfortable looking as before, but by simply placing a 
piece of paper over the nest you will catch all the earth and 
leave it clean and fresh. 

Although dug out and considerably disturbed, as the nest 
had to be, the bird, I am glad to say, was sitting again as cheer- 
fully as ever five minutes after 1 had patched up the opening, 
and eventually she hatched six out of the seven. As may be 
seen from the picture a little more patience was necessary ; the 
sun had cast a hard shadow over the furthest eggs, which rather 
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spoils the effect. This shadow could have been remedied in 
two ways: either by waiting until the sun was rather lower and 
all the eggs were fully in the light, or by casting a shadow over 
the whole nest. On passing off the hills and crossing over 
farm land your attention will very likely be attracted by the 
screaming of the plover all around you. It is no easy matter 
to find their nests, or rather eggs ; plovers’ eggs may be found 
on nearly any soil, plough and pasture, heather and shingle are 
all alike to them, so well do their eggs escape notice. The nest 


PLOVER 


shown here is not such a very poor attempt at building ; the 
bird has at least supplied the straw to make the bricks with, 
but completely failed at combination. 

Should you be the lucky possessor of a piece of water 
bordered by a marsh, or even a little stream, you must neces- 
sarily be drawn towards this pond during the springtime. How 
many scenes come back when walking the strip of marsh! You 
remember that dull, muggy November day brightened up by 
bagging four and a half couples of snipe and a teal, without a 
single miss-—how extraordinarily well the birds did lie that day, 
and yet, when everything was favourable, a sharp frost had set 
in, you went round in hopes of a pleasant few minutes, but the 
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only two snipe you saw got up so wild that you never fired off 
a single barrel. There is no accounting for the vagaries of 
snipe, so let us leave old dreams and other people’s theories 
and wade out to that coot’s nest, built without the slightest 
attempt at concealment, a particularly good nest, with water all 
round, one which lends itself admirably to the photographer. 
Do not miss the chance, but photograph it straightway ; some 
one is sure to take the eggs one early morning ; they make far 
too good a meal to be allowed to hatch off there. 


cooT 


While you are waist deep in water feeling in every pocket 
for cap, shutter, dark slides, &c., and gradually sinking into the 
soft mud, you notice the drumming of a snipe, a noise not 
unlike the distant bleating of a goat. You naturally take the 
cue and search the marsh high and low when you have returned 
to ¢erra firma once more. A snipe’s nest is often very bard to 
find, but when found they give me nearly as much satisfaction as 
a good right and left does on the same ground in winter. The 
photograph shown here was certainly taken under difficulties. I 
journeyed from one end of Surrey to the other to search for a 
nest, and had the best of luck in discovering one the very evening 
of my arrival ; but my luck stopped there, and I had to contend 
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with a perfect gale of wind for the photograph. For two days 
there was such a hurricane that I spoiled plate after plate in 
futile efforts to keep the camera steady. Before leaving I was 
again lucky in finding another nest, so I made up my mind to 
go home and come again at the end of the week, which I did, 
eagerly watching heavy storm clouds from the train and trying 
to convince myself that the trees were not blowing about with 
the wind, but merely from the draught of the train. My hopes 
were distinctly shattered when I embarked on the five-mile drive 


SNIPE 


in a deluge of rain and a regular gale. I found the first. nest 
hatched and the young nowhere to be seen ; the second was 
still intact, and I managed to get a fair photograph considering 
all things. The exposure was 1/70 of a second, stop 8, very 
rapid plates being used. 

Before leaving the marshes it would be well to wander 
along the stream. You are sure to find a few moorhens’ nests 
in the reeds or under the bushes which overhang the water. 
Moorhens always conceal their nests far better than the coot 
manage to, and often escape the notice of the very keenest 
observers. 

By the end of your first spring it will be strange if you have 
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not obtained some very pretty pictures, and are not thoroughly 
fascinated with the glimpses of bird life around your favourite 
coverts. At any rate the majority, I am sure, will say that they 
have passed a very interesting spring indeed, not wholly unmixed 
with regret at the remembrance of nests they have watched for 
days, only in the end to find destroyed. 

Just a few words about the nest robbers. Birds have two 
principal human enemies—the village children and the so-called 
scientific collector, both being utterly devoid of any sense of 
sport whatever. Take the children first. Their destructiveness 
arises from ignorance. Why they should destroy I never can 
see, but the fact remains as you will find, and find in the very 
holy of holies of your coverts, especially on Sundays. It rests 
with you to put a stop to this sort of thing now that you are 
armed with many pictures, which, during the long winter 
evenings, you have made into lantern slides. You can assemble 
the whole village into the village school-room, and deliver a 
lecture on bird life around you, and wind up with dire threats, 
which will be executed in the spring on any young scamp 
robbing a nest within miles of your all-seeing eyes. The 
second enemy is a bad case—very bad indeed. Why cannot 
expert collectors be content with one or two eggs of a species ? 
Why have hundreds? I saw, this summer, over two hundred 
eggs of a rare British bird sold by auction, which bird is now 
practically extinct; all these eggs came from one collection, 
and all were taken from one locality. Why must a scientist 
collect ‘clutches’ of eggs? Ido notsee that to be the possessor 
of one clutch of Kentish plover’s eggs is better than being the 
possessor of two eggs taken from two different nests. This 
year again I know of four clutches of Kentish plover (a bird 
rapidly becoming scarce, needless to say) taken by one man, 
and, worse still, of yet two more clutches taken, and both pairs of 
parent birds shot near the nest. I admit birds in their breeding 
plumage are far prettier than in winter dress, but why collect all 
you can lay hands on? It ought to go against the grain of any 
man to shoot a bird on its nest. To shoot a closely sitting 
bird must indeed require nerve, skill, and courage, and must 
arouse all the most sporting instincts of mankind. Takea good 
photograph and one egg, if a collector, jealously guard that 
nest until it has hatched off, and you will at least feel you have 
done your best, still remaining a true sportsman. 
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RACING IN INDIA 


BY DAVID FRASER 


A SKETCH of racing as it is conducted in India confined within 
the limits of a magazine article must necessarily be far from 


comprehensive. Some apology is therefore due to the reader 
who, prompted by the title of this paper, perhaps takes it up in 
the expectation of learning all there is to know about the 
subject. Nothing so ambitious, however, is in the mind of the 
writer, whose intention is merely to touch upon certain features 
of our Indian racing, which may interest English sportsmen 
either by reason of the dissimilarity between them and cor- 
responding matters under Jockey Club Rules, or because they 
have no parallel in England at all. 

Foremost amongst the differences between Indian and home 
racing is the fundamental one due to the absence of racehorse- 
breeding in India. Twenty years ago when the class of horse 
on the Indian turf was very different from what it is now, 
General Parrott, at heavy cost, raised thoroughbred stock which, 
in several instances, raced with conspicuous success. Enthusiasts 
are not wanting who declare that were the experiment repeated 
we should again see the country-bred horse occupying a 
prominent place in our racing world. Be that as it may, the 
fact remains that at the present time nobody finds it worth 
while systematically to breed horses for galloping. 

Bereft of the healthy stimulus of breeding our racing must 
appear a poor game to the big English owner. We have no 
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produce races, no yearling nominations, no two-year-old races, 
no Derby, no Leger! But—and to how many plucky and long- 
suffering supporters of the national sport in England will it not 
appeal ?—we have no useless brutes in our stables, who, in addi- 
tion to the prime cost of rearing, make us liable for hundreds of 
pounds for forfeits incurred under entries made ages before it 
was possible to know whether the entrants would turn out 
gallopers or no. True, we are heavy losers in having no events 
Classic in the sense they are so in England. Yet we gain by the 
consequent simplification, a material benefit in India where, to 
a shifting European population, anything that adds complexity 
to a game tends to discourage enterprise. 

But we have our classic races in India even though they are 
not confined to three-year-olds. And, by the way, it isn’t every- 
body who quite understands the conditions of English classic 
races. A sportsman from north the Tweed, discussing the 
candidates for this year’s Derby, early in the spring, said he 
didn’t care a straw for Sceptres, Ard Patricks, &c. Give him an 
American horse to beat the crowd-—how about Volodyovski 
winning again? It was pointed out to him that only three- 
year-olds were eligible, and that the Americans had nothing 
running. ‘Oh, haven’t they! Trust them to enter something 
that will be quite good enough’; adding with a sagacious nod, 
‘there’s two months yet!’ Harking back to India, as most 
turfites in England know, we have one big event on which we 
set great store, the Viceroy’s Cup, for horses at weight for age 
and class. 

And here we are confronted with another remarkable 
difference between the racing in the two countries, viz., that 
whilst in England all horses run on equal terms, in India we 
have to legislate for the running of animals of varied class. We 
do not breed horses ; it is therefore necessary to import them. 
The following extracts from the official scale of weight for age 
and class in the Calcutta Turf Club Rules of Racing will show 
readers how we manage to bring our importations together. 
Rule 34 should be read in conjunction with the scale. ‘ Horses 
are of four classes: English, Australasian, Country-bred, and 
Arab. European and North American horses are classed with 
English ; African and South American horses with Australasian ; 
Persian horses with Arab ; other Asiatic horses with Country- 
bred,’ and will give some idea of how far afield Indian buyers, 
at one time or another, have travelled in the endeavour to 
obtain horses suitable to combat our adverse climatic influences, 
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These are puzzling figures and need some explanation. To 
begin with, we never ask our jockeys to go to scale at 2 st. 
9 lbs., for it is provided that ‘ No horse can carry less than 6 st. 
in a race. Lower weights are only inserted to show the relative 
weights of the different classes.’ Then it will be remarked that, 
in January, over the longer distances, we ask the Australasian 
three-year-old to give an English horse of the same age no less 
than 13 lbs. But in December things are completely reversed, 
and the English horse is expected to concede 13 lbs. to the 
Australasian. The reason is simple. English horses date their 
ages from January 1 of each year, whilst Australasians begin life 
on August t. Thus an Australasian foaled in August of 1898 
runs as a three-year-old in January 1902. The English animal 
foaled in January 1899 is also classed as a three-year-old in 
January 1902, but he is six months younger than his Australian 
cousin, and just at that period in which thoroughbreds are 
known to make greater strides towards maturity than at any 
other in the course of their existence ; hence the remarkable 
concession to the English horse. In December the boot is on 
the other leg. An English three-year-old is then practically 
four years old, whilst the Australian is barely three and a half, 
and so, under this carefully considered scale, it falls to him to 
receive weight. 

To experts this explanation is doubtless quite unnecessary, 
but when the writer, a good number of years ago, was by way 
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of knowing something of home-racing, Australian horses were 
unheard of on the English turf. Now that they have invaded 
it to such good purpose very likely the racing public have 
become acquainted with all the ins and outs pertaining to 
thoroughbreds from down under. 

Another feature of our W. A. and C. scale that calls for 
comment is the apparent magnitude of the task set English and 
Australasian horses when running against country-breds and 
Arabs. Practically, however, the country-bred horse does not 
exist ; it does happen occasionally that a horse bred in India 
ventures into more aristocratic company, but it is usually found 
that the weight conceded is entirely inadequate. As for the 
Arab, he really has no claims to be considered a horse at all. 
He is a pony, and rarely reaches the height of fifteen hands. In 
fact, the inclusion of Arabs and country-breds in the scale is 
a relic of days gone by when top form in India was stones 
lower than it is now. Occasionally in these days, at minor up- 
country meetings, Arab and country-bred horses turn out against 
superior class, so the retention of the scale as it stands is more 
or less necessary. Finally, with regard to the scale, it may be 
mentioned that provision is made for adjustment to more con- 
venient weights when Arabs and country-breds alone are 
concerned, 

Racing in India is governed by two bodies, the Calcutta 
Turf Club and the Western India Turf Club. The latter deals 
with meetings in the Bombay Presidency and other places 
under the civil or military control of Bombay. Meetings 
throughout the rest of India and Burmah come under the 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta Turf Club. The constitution of 
these two bodies is essentially the same as that of the Jockey 
Club. The members are elected by ballot, and are usually men 
who actively participate in racing. Annually five stewards are 
selected by the members of each club to act at headquarters 
and transact the business which the government of numerous 
meetings entails. Both clubs have paid secretaries, official 
handicappers, starters, &c. The duties which devolve upon 
Messrs. Weatherby in England are performed by the respective 
secretaries, assisted by large clerical staffs, in Calcutta and 
Bombay. Racing calendars are published fortnightly contain- 
ing official notices, programmes of meetings to come, and the 
official record of past events. 

At a recent meeting between the stewards of the two clubs 
the question of amalgamation was discussed, but the 1500 
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miles which divide Calcutta from Bombay form an obstacle. 
As, however, their rules are almost identical, and complete 
reciprocity exists between the two clubs, there does not seem 
any object in doing anything further than maintaining the 
present happy state of affairs. 

There still remains for notice another remarkable feature of 
Indian racing, one that has no counterpart under Jockey Club 
Rules, and one that the big English owner will consider hardly 
less than a perversion of racing proper. Some people in India 
think it so, and would like to see pony-racing abolished. 
Pony-racing is included in England in that variety of racing 
opprobriously termed ‘leatherflapping’ ; in India pony-racing 
is legitimate in every sense of the word. The two clubs not 
only recognise it, but are compelled to cater for it to the best 
of their ability for the most excellent of reasons, viz., that for 
every racehorse in India there are four or five racing ponies. 
Lest a false impression be given on this subject, however, it 
will be well to remark here that whilst in some parts of India 
horse-racing is absolutely a dead letter, it has always been the 
aim of the Calcutta Turf Club to foster it. Actually to dis- 
courage pony-racing in a country where the pony predominates 
to such an extent that of the goo or so races annually con- 
tested 600 are pony events is impracticable. But at head- 
quarters the C.T.C. have not legislated for ponies as for horses, 
with the result that the proportion of horses to ponies, else- 
where in India something like one to seven, in Calcutta veers 
right round the other way, and we find that in the season 
1900-01 (the latest for which the Calendar is available, and the 
season to which statistics in this article refer), there were no 
fewer than 454 horse starts as against 156 pony starts. But if 
set before the reader the many aspects of the pony question 
would entirely swamp this article. Suffice it to say that pony- 
racing is too firmly established to be influenced much by mere 
opinion, adverse or otherwise. Call it ‘leatherflapping’ or 
what you will, it affords capital sport for many folk in India 
who, without it, would never be able to suffer the mingled joy 
and torment of racing. Indeed, there is so much to be said 
about the pony, the breed of him, the height of him, the 
measuring of him, his adaptability to the frequently abnormal 
conditions in India, &c., that the editor may be induced, ere 
long, to extend the courtesy of his pages to an article from the 
same hand entirely devoted to the pony as we know him—and 
love him— in India. 
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Having endeavoured to lay before the reader something of 
what may be termed the politics of our Indian racing, it will be 
appropriate now to discuss some of the conditions «hich have 
led up to the existing state of affairs. First ane foremost 
amongst them is the climate, of which it may be said that it is 
responsible for all the anomalies that present themselves to the 
eye of the sportsman broken to racing in England. Were the 
Indian climate normal, like that of Australia or South Africa, 
for instance, our strange scale of weight for class would not be ; 
nor would the pony in a racing sense, for we should have 
horses in abundance to uphold the purely legitimate game ; 
imported horses would be conspicuous by their absence, for 
we should possess home-bred ones. The last of these assump- 
tions leads the mind to conjure up a list of entries for the 
Derby, Leger, and other classic events augmented by a string 
of Indian thoroughbreds! That, however, is a consummation 
that cannot come to pass unless some cataclysm of nature 
deflects the poles by several thousands of miles, and gives India 
a position within the temperate zone. But we have no reason 
to doubt the stability of the poles; up to date not all the 
king’s horses or all the king’s men have availed even to locate 
them. Most remote of possibilities is the one which, by giving 
it a new climate, would admit of the representation of India on 
Newmarket’s classic heath, Epsom’s rolling downs, or Don- 
caster’s famous moor. 

Anthropologists tell us that man has ‘knocked’ the rest of 
creation in the struggle for life because of his extraordinary 
knack of adapting himself to his environment. The manner in 
which Europeans have made themselves comfortable in a 
country like India says much in support of the scientific theory 
that accounts for the pre-eminence of man over his cousin the 
monkey, and the rest of the animal kingdom, in the art of 
living. To escape the natural blessings (?) of India, the man 
from temperate climes has exercised considerable craft. Great 
deep-verandahed, marble-floored houses, and the solar-topee 
serve him to evade the sun at home and abroad ; aerated 
waters and ice administer to his eternal thirst ; punkahs and 
thermantidotes render the temperature tolerable to him ; mos- 
quito nets guard him from the bloodthirsty attacks of legions of 
ill-begotten biters and stingers. But man’s best friend the 
horse knows little of these devices for the amelioration of the 
conditions of life. Exiled from the land of his birth, he must 
suffer in full the penalties imposed by residence in the country 
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that has been forced on his adoption. He must endure 
extremes of heat and cold; he must consume strange pro- 
vender, and wage ceaseless war with a diminished tail against 
myriads of insects. What wonder, then, if horses, that in 
England and Australia were near the top of the tree, flounder 
about in the ruck when entered to racing in India. 

Such, however, is the fate of many and many a good horse 
imported at great expense. One can think of several animals 
in the last few years that by their performances in Australia 
looked certainties for the Viceroy’s Cup. On paper they could 
hardly lose; when the day of trial came where have they 
finished? Nowhere! In England it is the height of a racing- 
man’s ambition to win the Derby; in India our sportsmen 
aspire to win the Viceroy’s Cup. Hard as it is to secure the 
Derby, it is a question if success is easier of attainment in India. 
It is not a matter of buying the best cattle. Were a Derby winner 
brought to India who would care to back him until it was 
proved that he had retained his English form? Cherry, Vanitas, 
and Leonidas, recent winners of the Viceroy’s Cup, in Australia 
were stones behind horses that in India never saw the way they 
went. Highborn and Sprightly, Australian and English re- 
spectively, proved themselves top sawyers in India, each winning 
the Cup twice. The writer cannot speak authoritatively with 
regard to Highborn, but his recollections are that he was a 
moderate performer in Australia. As for Sprightly, he was 
little better than a plater in England. For Metallic, a good 
winner in England, was given what is probably the highest 
price ever paid for a racer for India. She certainly did win 
the Cup, but admittedly by a fluke. A few days later she made 
her only other appearance on the Indian turf and was smothered. 
If Sprightly had run that year he would undoubtedly have 
beaten Metallic ; yet Metallic, in England, was stones in front 
of Sprightly. 

The questions now arise—how does our Indian climate 
affect horses? Why do some show improved form and others 
completely lose what they once possessed? In replying caution 
is necessary, for people hold different opinions on the subject, 
and it would not be difficult to give reasons with which some 
authorities would agree and which others flatly contradict. Few 
racing men in India, however, will be disposed to disagree with 
the general correctness of the following. 

Three or four weeks at sea throws a horse back in condition 
to a remarkable extent ; to an extent, in fact, little realised in 
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England, else the deplorable treatment meted out to imported 
horses in South Africa could not have been possible, Suppose 
a voyage by stress of weather to have been unusually long and 
severe, it is not difficult to understand that the shock to the 
systems of a proportion of the highly-strung thoroughbreds on 
board has been almost irremediable, although this, perhaps, 
may not be apparent at the time. Then let the delicately con- 
stitutioned animals which have unduly suffered be treated on 
landing in the same manner as the more robust ones which 
have suffered comparatively little, and we see at once wherein 
lies one of the chief causes of the extraordinary reversals of 
past form so common on the Indian turf. 

Next to consider is the temperature, which both directly 
and indirectly has an adverse influence on the welfare of a 
thoroughbred. The extreme heat makes him sweat freely in 
his stall ; it makes him languid and lowers digestive energy ; 
the flies and mosquitos necessitate constant movement, pro- 
hibiting that peaceful doze so essential to a horse when he is 
not feeding—indeed, there is no more pitiable sight than that 
of a horse in his stable stamping his feet, biting at his loins and 
legs, kicking fore and aft in the vain endeavour to shake off the 
attentions of winged insects that torment him. Neither the 
ability to twitch his skin or to swing his tail seems to avail a 
horse much on one of these days which frequently occur in 
India when flies regularly descend on a stable and besiege its 
inmates. An indirect consequence of the temperature, and one 
which seriously retards the progress of a horse towards fitness, 
is the atrocious hardness of the ground. Tracks of tan, of rice 
husks, of stable litter are features around most of our Indian 
racecourses. ‘They certainly do a great deal to make the going 
easier, but they are never thoroughly effective, because the feet 
of numerous horses at exercise gradually work down on to the 
iron ground underneath. There is, of course, a limit to the 
depth of such tracks or galloping would be rendered impossible. 

So what with the heat which lowers vitality all round, and 
the inferior going which limits work, it is no wonder that horses 
astonish and sorely disappoint owners, trainers, and the public by 
performances absurdly at variance with those displayed in the 
past. In fact, it is the horse whose constitution and tempera- 
ment enable him to adapt himself to Indian conditions that 
comes to the front in India, and not necessarily the horse that 
was successful in other climes. 

Lest the reader imagine from the above that the lot of a 
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racehorse in India is one continual martyrdom, before going 
further it is necessary to halt and emphatically deny that such 
is the case. It is only on occasional days in the hot weather 
that horses sweat in their stalls or are seriously afflicted with 
flies ; besides which a good deal is done to keep stables cool, 
and the provision of nets and screens does much to defeat the 
insect. Still it is true that flies bother horses considerably at all 
seasons ; whilst of the climate it may be said that it is always 
trying, but more by way of the variations between heat by day 
and cold by night rather than by reason of any great discomfort 
which it causes. However, it is these minor worries, which an 
acclimatised animal would hardly heed, that are apt to affect 
the newly landed horse in delicate health. And once a horse 
begins fretting, farewell to all hopes of getting him into 
condition. 

It is fashionable in India to send horses away for a change 
of air in the hot weather to places where the temperature is 
comparatively cool. Bangalore in Southern India and Dehra 
Dun in the north are the spots usually favoured by those who 
like their horses to escape the heat. That horses have a much 
pleasanter time in these hill places than in the plains is certainly 
true, but there are different opinions as to the advantage of 
sending horses to the hills in the hot weather. To those who are 
acquainted with the extreme susceptibility of the thoroughbred to 
changes of air, of surroundings, of food, &c., it will not be an 
easy matter to express an opinion—whether it is more sound to 
send a horse to summer in the hills and run the risks consequent 
on sudden changes of temperature, to be followed by the long 
journey when half fit to a new climate where the winding-up 
gallops will be administered prior to the opening of the racing 
season, or to let the horse sweat it out in the plains and adapt 
himself naturally to the seasons as they follow one another. 
The horse from the hills should certainly be bigger and brighter 
than the horse that has stuck it out through the hot weather 
and rains. But the question is—which of the twain will most 
readily settle down to the four weeks or so of hard work and 
hard feeding which precede racing ? 

If acomparison be made of the extent to which racing exists 
in the various parts of India it will be found that Calcutta in 
the east and Poona and Bombay in the west take a long lead 
of everywhere else. At each of these centres there are about 
fifteen days racing annually. At Calcutta, however, the stakes 
are much larger than at either of the other two places, and this 
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together with the fact that ponies are more or less relegated tu 
the background, gives to the chief meeting in Calcutta something 
of the éc/at associated with the more important of English 
meetings. During the six days racing at Calcutta in the cold 
weather some £10,000 is given in stakes, a small sum when 
compared with the magnitude of prizes at home, but very large 
when contrasted with what is given at other meetings in India. 
Most racing men know that the chief event is the Viceroy’s 
Cup, which is worth 20,000 Rs., plus the piece of plate, valued 
at £100, annually presented by the reigning Viceroy. The 
distance is one mile and three-quarters, and the terms, as 
already mentioned, W. A. and C. without penalties or allow- 
ances. 

As this is the one event in India the fame of which travels 
abroad, it may be interesting to give a few particulars concern- 
ing it. From the Ca/endar it appears that the race was estab- 
lished in 1856, when Mr. Payne’s grey Arab, Nero, won from 
five others. The Mutiny does not seem to have interfered with 
racing in Calcutta, for we find that an English colt, The Usher, 
won in ’57 and a country-bred, Meg Merrilees, scored in both 
and ’59. Thereafter only English and Australasian horses 
have been able to win, eleven of the former and twenty-seven 
of the latter. During Lord Lawrence’s Viceroyalty, from ’63 
to ’68, there was no Cup; the Calendar is dumb as to the 
reason why. On twelve occasions the coveted trophy has been 
secured by native owners, amongst whom the names of the 
Maharajahs of Cooch Behar (twice) and Patiala (twice) will be 
familiar to English sportsmen. Other winners include Lord 
William Beresford, who scored with the Australian horses 
Camballo and Myall King (thrice). His regrettably brief but 
brilliant career on the English turf after his retirement from 
India is apart from the subject of this article. 

Steeplechasing in India can hardly be said to flourish, 
though both the W.I.T.C. and the C.T.C. make strenuous 
efforts to keep it alive. During the cold weather in Calcutta 
there is a two or three days meeting at Tollygunge, one of the 
most picturesque courses in the world ; Poona also manages a 
jump meeting of two days duration once a year. Unfortunately 
fields have a trick of falling away when things are looking 
hopeful, the truth being that the going searches out the weak 
spots when it comes to final gallops. Elsewhere in India 
lepping has gone very much out of fashion, and executives 
hesitate to include jump events in their programmes—they so 
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seldom fill decently. Hurdling keeps going fairly well, and a 
good timber-topper can be made to pay his way, as a hurdle 
race is usually added to each day’s racing on the flat. 

Before concluding it should be mentioned that the Western 
India Turf Club make a laudable effort to keep up Arab and 
country-bred horse-racing. Arabs are imported so largely that 
there are usually plenty of them that have failed to measure as 
ponies to fill such events as are specially framed for their 
benefit. The same can hardly be said of the country-breds, of 
which there are only about a dozen altogether to keep the ball 
rolling. They must not, however, be confounded with country- 
bred ponies, of which there are hundreds racing all over India. 
Still signs are not wanting to indicate that breeding is on the 
increase, and the hope cherished by many that high-class 
country-breds may yet come to the fore is not by any means. 
unlikely of fulfilment. 

There still remains so much to be said about our racing— 
concerning our jockeys, amateur and professional ; our methods 
of training ; the value we place on time tests ; the wagering, 
all important with us, as elsewhere ; gymkhana racing, which, 
though outside the pale of the clubs, stands high in the affections 
of sporting folk in India—that it is difficult to stop, leaving this 
article so incomplete. But where space is concerned editors 
outdo the Mede and the Persian in inexorability. So the reader 
who cares to know more should come east of Suez, and stay. 
For even racing partakes of the glamour that effects everything. 
Indian, and he will learn much to charm him. If he does not 
believe let him ask a man who has exercised horses in the hot 
weather in those small hours that precede the rising of the sun, 
when the tyrannous heat for a brief period relaxes its grasp on 
nature. Ah! such a man gets to know things that are hard 
to come by elsewhere ; a little of what the horses think, a little 
of what the sleeping world dreams about, perhaps somewhat of 
the mysteries that seem to envelop life more closely, more 
tenderly, in the East than in the West. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF BEN NEVIS AND HIS FELLOW MOUNTAINS 


IN WESTERN HIGHLANDS 
BY ALBAN F. L. BACON 


THE west coast of Scotland, with its innumerable inlets and 
rocky islands, is mainly remarkable for the beauty of its scenery, 
for the climate is by some considered relaxing, and the sport 
obtainable, though very varied in character, inferior on the 
whole to that of the more inland districts. 

By actual comparison with the rest of the Highlands, the 
west does not suffer, when all is taken into account. The 
last season—1go1—was undoubtedly a good one in Scotland, 
not only with regard to game, but also in the very important 
point, for shooting purposes, of weather. But of all the 
western Highlands, there is, I should suppose, no more rainy 
district (islands excepted) than Lochaber. 

I spent the period from August 12 to October 7 in a 
shooting-lodge which may be said to lie without exaggeration 
under the shadow of Ben Nevis and his fellow mountains, 
and it is rather significant that out of the thirty days that are 
recorded in my game-book, twenty-two have been absolutely 
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fine. If so large a percentage of shooting days have been 
blessed with fine weather, the rain complaint may, I think, with 
some justice be dismissed. 

Nothing seems more capable of calling forth divergent 
opinions than the question of climate. ‘One man’s meat is 
another man’s poison’ in this, as in so many human concerns, 
As I write in early October I can see the mountains wreathed 
in snow. This hardly seems to suggest the languorous or the 
enervate. There can, however, be little doubt that as a grouse 
country this is inferior to the shires of Perth or Aberdeen. 
There is too much ‘ white ground,’ not enough heather, and too 
much deer forest, to give the best chance to ‘muir fowl.” A 
bag that includes eight or nine different kinds of game will 
to most atone in some degree for this deficiency. The High- 
lands of Scotland have always seemed to me to lack one interest, 
which we get, at any rate, in the greater part of England— 
small bird life. This is no doubt owing to the slight propor- 
tion of wooded area. Here in Lochaber, in Glen Spean to be 
more precise, with the trees come the birds. 

In addition then to the large game birds, you get nearly all 
the usual birds of the south, those at least that most commonly 
obtrude themselves on the attention of the ordinary unobservant 
man. Blackbird, thrush, robin, wren, yellow-hammer, wagtail, 
flycatcher, stonechat, skylark, sand-martin, tomtit, bunting, 
chaffinch, red-start, wheatear, gold-crest, cuckoo. These I 
have noticed, in addition to somewhat rarer birds, such as the 
yellow-wagtail, water-ousel, and hawfinch, though I cannot be 
confident about this last. To see our old friends under new 
conditions is always a pleasure. They cannot here hold the 
whole countryside in fee, but are of necessity confined to 
narrow tracts, and for this very reason can be seen, I think, 
in greater variety, in a short space of time. 

Through the window, as I write, comes the deep roar of 
the river, heard through the soughing of the wind in the trees, 
Over the lime and the fir peep the snow-covered peaks of Stob 
Coire and Aonach More. Away, up on the moor, the hand of 
autumn is already busy, turning the bracken into ruddy gold, 
the birch into yellow, and the rowan into blood red. The 
grouse have nothing more to fear: their trial by fire is over. 
Something intangible, invisible, seems to have told them so. If 
you meet them on the moor, they let you know it by that jolly 
chuckle of theirs. There are times when one is apt to think 
that this might be dispensed with. It is little more than a week 
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ago since one of them treated me to a long drawn out pzean of 
triumph, after my second barrel had spent itself in vain. Why 
do people say that these strong, muscular-looking birds cannot 
run? They speak perhaps by the comparative method. An 
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old cock pheasant when winged certainly gives one the impres- 
sion that his strong wings were only an afterthought, and that 
he was really intended by nature for racing on the flat. A 
partridge in a turnip drill makes himself tolerably scarce. But 
why should we then proceed to cast doubts on the pedestrian 
activities of the grouse? I can only say that I have often 
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known a winged grouse run for a considerable distance. The 
other day on the moor the keeper tracked one with the dog to 
a point a good three hundred yards below the spot where he 
had fallen, not the least wonderful part of the performance being 
the speed with which the distance was accomplished. It is 
curious what an effect weather has upon grouse. If it be rough 
they are nearly sure to be found on the lower levels, and the 
tops will be quite deserted ; while after a spell of fine weather 
the reverse will be the case. Again, even at the beginning of 
August, you may find them ‘as wild as hawks,’ and wonder 
how in the world they will behave at the end of September. 
But when that time arrives, or even into October, on a bright 
sunny day you will get single birds to lie, as they might on 
the 12th. 

The surprises of this description of shooting are manifold. 
While trying the pointers a few days before the 12th, we 
found almost as many black game as grouse. Till August 20 
the former were still often in evidence, but after that they 
were of course invisible. At last we shot one day along 
the watershed. We had tried this part of the moor but 
once before, and had then seen a single wary old black-cock 
and very few grouse. On this occasion, however, we bagged 
nine black game and eight brace of grouse, in about three 
hours and a half. Coming down the hill the dog remained at 
stance, in a little patch of rushes which one of the guns had 
just traversed. Refusing to abandon his point, he compelled 
some of the party to return. There, just in front of his very 
nose, I saw a snipe, lying on the ground, before he rose and 
was shot. It is not often, I should imagine, that snipe lie 
sufficently close to enable one to get so good a view, as they 
are on some days nearly unapproachable. Partridges I have 
seen lying on the ground in front of the dog, in a similar 
manner, but never before the nimble little marsh bird. When 
this happens it makes me wonder whether pointers have not 
a power of fascination, akin to that of some snakes, which 
paralyses the game in front of them. I do not remember an 
instance of seeing a bird lie thus in the open without the 
presence of the dog. The sporting instinct in this fine breed 
of dogs (may their shadow never grow less!) is remarkably 
staunch. On several occasions this season our dogs, now in 
their fourth year and therefore well up to their business, have 
stood true to their point under very trying circumstances, 
refusing to leave a place where they knew the game to be, 
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though their masters had shown their disbelief in its existence, 
and sticking to it till they had proved their point, in more 
senses than one. 

On one occasion the best of them was in the middle of a 
point to a covey of grouse, when a woodcock rose out of some 
bracken at my feet. Thinking at first that it was a partridge, 
I held my hand, as it was not yet September ; and when I had 
found out my mistake, and sent two futile barrels after it, I 
must needs give vent to some slight expostulations, too angry 
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to think of the good dog, who continued to point the grouse 
steadily, and only turned round and looked sadly at me, as who 
should say, ‘What are you doing behind there; can’t you 
attend to the point ?’ 

Woodcock in the open ought to offer no difficulty at all to 
the gunner, if it were not that they are woodcock. Getting up, 
as did this one, the red patch near the tail is what seems most 
to catch the eye, and it is this that led to my error. They lie 
very close at this time of year, and will let you almost tread 
upon them without rising. Once or twice the accident that I 
happened to shoot at a rabbit in close proximity alone appeared 
to flush them. No game bird seems in quite so marked a 
manner to show his predilection for certain patches of ground, 
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as the number of ‘Woodcock corners,’ that owe their title to 
this habit, seem to testify. ‘One down, another come on’ 
would be their appropriate motto. Here they seem especially 
fond of an unpretentious little piece of covert, near the high 
road; while within a short distance are numerous fern-grown 
gullies, with purling brooks, where they will never be found. 
This looks as if they did not fly the presence of man, for all 
their exclusiveness and silent owl-like habits. Let me give one 
more instance of the pointer’s staunchness. The first day that 
we took the dogs out to give them a ‘breather’ on the moor 
before the 12th, one of them nearly fell over a precipice, so 
entirely oblivious was he of anything but his point. We came 
to the edge of a large burn, and the dog stiffened suddenly, his 
wagging tail now still and sticking straight out behind, his neck 
craning forward, and his eyes glaring straight to the front. 
Stealthily he crept forward, under the keeper’s encouraging 
hand, nearer and nearer to the edge. But we were brought 
up all standing, for the overhanging heather was most decep- 
tive, and hid a sheer fall of many feet to the burn below. 
The dog, all unaware of his danger, seemed anxious to go right 
over the precipitous side, and had to be forcibly pulled back ; 
when, after beating the heather, up got a glorious old cock 
pheasant, and went whirring away over the glen to the moor 
beyond. The danger of such a position is that a pointer would 
disregard all else, his nostrils being full of the scent of game, 
and go unheeding over any precipice. You have only to look 
at him to see that there is no room left for thought of anything 
else, So overmastering and all engrossing is his passion for the 
chase. The statuesque motions of a pointer, trembling in 
every limb, with the excitement engendered by his keen nose, 
the straining head, the upraised paw, are as perfect as anything 
in nature. Or again, what more graceful sight is there than 
to see him as he stands out on a little knowe, silhouetted 
against the sky, as the electric thrills of the hunting sense 
course through his throbbing veins? What a pity would it be 
if novel methods of shooting were ever so to predominate as 
to cause the entire supersession and extinction of this fine, 
sporting dog ! : 

But to turn from animate to inanimate nature, from dogs 
and game to the country where the game is found. 

Herein lies the chief charm of Lochaber. A country of 
mountains and innumerable lochs, full of the romance of the 
past. Historically, its chief claim to interest lies in the events 
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of the year ’45, when most of the countryside were ‘out’ for 
their beloved ‘Prince Charlie. With that fatal fascination 
which was an essential part of the Stuart character, he gained 
so entirely the hearts of these rude Highlanders as not only to 
drag them down in a common ruin, but to leave behind a record 
of devotion to which history can barely furnish a parallel. 
The men of Lochaber were his most loyal supporters, and it 
was at Glenfinnan that he unfurled his flag and began his 
meteoric career. Major Donald Macdonald of Tirnadrish 
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(from which house this account is written) was a staunch 
supporter of Charles Edward, 

Connected with this shooting-lodge there is also one of 
those thoroughgoing tragedies which so often resulted from clan 
feuds. After a fight between the Macdonalds and Macgregors, 
five of the latter came to Tirnadrish, their pursuers pressing 
close behind, having no time perhaps to realise that it was 
one of the injured race from whom they sought protection. 
The Macdonald of that day saw revenge within his grasp. 
Taking the five outlaws to a little burn behind his house, to a spot 
where the stream has hollowed out a cave in the dark rock, he 
told them that there they would be safe till morning. He then 
went to meet their pursuers who, it is said, tracked down the 
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outlaws with the assistance of bloodhounds. Together they 
hurried to the cave, but the hunted men must have heard them 
coming. Perhaps the deep note of the bloodhounds gave a 
timely warning. The Macgregors had only just time to scramble 
up the rocky slope of a waterfall and escape through a wood. 
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But they were worn out, run to death, but one chance 
remained, to get across the swirling Spean and put its black 
waters between themselves and their pursuers. Striking down 
the next burn, which runs parallel with the one they had just 
left, they saw the dark river gleaming through the trees below. 
But they had struck it at an impossible spot, a deep, swift pool 
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barred their further progress. Before they had time to devise 
some means of getting across their pursuers were upon them. 
Turning at bay, with their backs to the river, they died fighting 
to the last. There is the cave to-day at the back of the house, 
and there is the mound, with trees planted upon it, where, as 
tradition says, the unlucky five rest beneath the sod, just above 
the darkling river. 

From the highest point of the moor there is a view which is 
only second to that from Ben Nevis himself. Two thousand feet 
below, in the great glen of Scotland, lies Loch Lochy, and wind- 
ing out of it the absolute blue of Loch Arkaig, on the southern 
shore of which is Lochiel Forest. In the distant west the 
pale blue mountains of Glenfinnan. Further south the country 
of Ardgour, and then the broad sweep of Loch Linnhe, on 
which the sun is shining down in shafts of silver light, in 
strongest relief against the dark blue mountains. There at the 
foot of this great loch lies mountainous Lochaber with the 
mighty ‘Ben’ towering up into the sky. It is a sight that 
causes the sport to become a matter of secondary importance, 
almost of oblivion, so forcibly does it arrest the attention. 

It was down the Great Glen that the earthquake shock 
was chiefly felt, which took place on the night of Tuesday, 
September 17, of last year. It was felt very severely at Inver- 
ness, and caused there a good deal of consternation and damage. 
At Fort Augustus, about half-way, the shock was not so strong, 
but still considerable ; and here (about ten miles from Fort 
William) it was slight, but still very unmistakable. In the town 
of Fort William itself the shock was, I believe, not noticed at 
all, and it would seem that this was the most westerly point the 
tremor reached, There was a rattling noise, as if a very heavy 
waggon were passing along outside the house, enough to make 
the crockery shake and rouse several of the household from 
sleep ; one lady declaring she distinctly felt her bed to sway. 
The shock altogether lasted but a quarter of a minute, but the 
inhabitants of Inverness felt that any more would have brought 
their houses about their ears. 

Let us return to the high moor, and descend by the 
great burn that forms, as it were, its backbone. Allt Odhar, or 
‘The Yellow Burn,’ to give it its proper name, is a leading 
feature of the ground, which has to be taken into calculation. 
Its sides soon become so precipitous, that it can only be crossed 
at a few places. Before long you reach a _ waterfall of 
considerable height, where the peaty water glides down a 
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perpendicular slab of rock. It is only with some care that you 
can get down to the bed of the stream, and find yourself in a 
natural cavity, which looks like a great natural room with the 
roof knocked out. Thence the stream slips away through the 
heath-covered rock and under a swinging peat sheep-bridge. 
Winding down between the tangled fern-brakes and the 
heather for some half a mile or so, it takes a deep plunge and is 
lost beneath the overhanging rocks. Here it is needful to 
exercise a good deal of caution, lest man or dog should venture 
too near the heather-hidden edge. Below this, again, great 
bays of bracken open out, and trees grow luxuriantly, till the 
water volleys at last into the swirling Spean. Here is a river 
you might almost take for the Thames at Pangbourne, as it 
broadly flows between great banks of trees ; but strike it a few 
miles above, or a single mile below, and its waters race through 
a narrow gorge that a man might well nigh leap. A wonderful 
river in its many vicissitudes. One day you can thread your 
way up a side channel strewn with boulders, that is, may be, 
some twenty yards across, and the next, where so recently you 
stood dry shod, the foaming water holds complete possession. 
For a river with so short a course, but fifteen miles in all, the 
speed with which its waters rise in time of spate is wonderful. 
By its banks a few mallard duck lurk, and once I saw two 
shelduck swimming in mid-stream, but they were only passing 
visitors. The mention of duck recalls the fact that, in walking 
by the river one day, I shot at a duck, which rose in front, and 
missed, and at the discharge a second flapped away along the 
ground and was secured. This was on the ground some ten 
yards away when I fired at the first, which was quite six feet 
up in the air and some way further out, and a single pellet 
must have become deflected and winged it just as it was going 
to rise. This is the third instance of strangely deflected pellets 
which came under my observation last year. In another 
case, one of the party shot a grouse in the air and another on 
the ground with the same discharge. This last is more re- 
markable, because the fact that the bird aimed at was killed 
shows that there could have been no jerk down, which might 
conceivably have happened in the case of the duck. It looks 
as though, in some instances, the pellets behave in a very 
irregular manner, which might be a cause of extreme danger. 
It has been suggested that a square edge to the gun muzzle is 
more likely to cause the pellets to deflect than a rounded edge. 
Whether this be so or not, in both the afore-mentioned 
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cases the barrels of the guns used were not rounded off at 
the muzzle. 

For the last two seasons I have used a 20-bore exclusively, 
and as a result am surprised that their use is not more general, 
at any rate until the covert shooting begins. For shooting 
rabbits and grouse, partridges and snipe, walked up, the 20 
seems in most respects superior to the 12-bore. Why are we 
so particular about every ounce of additional weight to our 
bicycles, and still content to lug about heavy artillery in the 
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pursuit of game? If a lighter weapon will do, why use a 
heavier ? 

Weight ought to be a matter of considerable importance 
in a long day’s shoot, particularly to those who, from some 
cause or Other, are not strong. When I first took to a 20 it 
seemed ridiculously light, but when I returned to the 12 I 
could not help feeling as if I was carrying about acannon. The 
cartridges, too, are no unimportant part of the weight with 
which the sportsman has to deal. Those for the 20 are 
exactly half the weight of the 12. You hear a man say, ‘Oh, 
I like to give myself the best chance, I am such a duffer that I 
cannot afford not to do so.’ This is no doubt very modest and 
proper, and modesty is a sufficiently rare virtue nowadays to 
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be exceedingly welcome, especially when met with in the gunner. 
Taking to it in deference to ‘doctor’s orders,’ I may at least be 
exempted from the charge of any undue confidence in my own 
skill. My experience has been that of the two my shooting 
has improved since adopting the lighter gun. Though more 
accuracy of aim is undoubtedly called for, there are compensa- 
tions which I think make up for this. In the first place the 
necessary muscles are much more active when required to be 
brought into play if they have not been wearied beforehand by 
carrying a heavy weight. This tells enormously at the end of 
a long day. Secondly, I cannot but think that it is easier to 
follow with alight gun the twisting of a snipe or rabbit; that is 
to say, any error in the aim which is produced by a sudden 
alteration in the course of the object shot at, is more quickly 
adjusted.! 

Once more have I wandered away from the glorious country 
of Lochaber to discussions of firearms and kindred unworthy 
subjects. The sun is sinking in the west, and from behind the 
heavy clouds a stream of radiant light pours out and floods in 
a golden glory the broad flank of the mountain. Further and 
further it spreads till the whole range is lit by a strange, weird 


light that seems to warm and soften its rugged sides. Then 
there comes a chilling waft, and the cold grey mountains are 
themselves again. 


1 Since writing the above, I see that Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, in the ‘ Bad- 
minton Library,’ vol. i. on ‘ Shooting,’ pp. 96-98, has treated fully with this 
subject, and appears substantially to agree with what Ihave said. He points 
out, however, which is certainly the case, that ‘there is more recoil with a 
20-bore charged with say 32 or 33 grains of Schultze, or its equivalent in 
other powders, than with a 12-bore pretty heavily loaded.’ 


THE COMING HUNTING SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


THESE lines are written in the closing month of an unusually 
busy London polo season, and the majority of followers of 
hounds have as yet not brought their thoughts seriously to bear 
upon the chances of the coming hunting months. Still, the 
short interval that has now to elapse ere stick and ball are laid 
aside serves to remind us that the winter—or rather the summer 
—ot the hunting man’s discontent is well-nigh over. One more 
has been added to the series of Peterborough Hound Shows, 
puppy judging is engaging attention at scores of kennels, and 
numerous other signs are heralding the approach of the time 
when we may once again listen to the inspiriting music of 
hounds and the cheery sound of the huntsman’s horn. The 
necessary education of the young hounds and, as a natural 
accompaniment, of the young foxes, will have started in most 
countries by the time this number of the Badmenton Magazine 
is published, and it will then be possible partly to estimate the 
prospects of sport in the various districts. It is not necessary, 
however, to wait until the actual beginning of the season to see 
what changes have occurred in the list of hounds since last 
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spring, and it is the writer’s intention to set them forth in these 
pages, returning thanks, in the first place, to those gentlemen 
who have kindly favoured him with the necessary information. 

Never, in the writer’s experience, at all events, have resigna- 
tions of Masterships in any one season been more numerous 
than during recent months. Nothing tends so much to the 
prosperity of a hunting country as a lengthy tenure of office by 
a good and popular Master, and accordingly the long list of 
resignations that mark the conclusion of every season nowadays 
are emphatically regrettable. In view of largely increasing fields 
of horsemen, the spread of the barbed wire nuisance, the growth 
of shooting interests, and the continued encroachment by rail- 
ways, not to mention the decay of agriculture and sundry other 
detrimental latter-day influences, it must be admitted that the lot 
of the modern Master of Hounds is not nearly so pleasant as was 
that of his predecessors half a century ago. At the same time, 
tempora parendum has to be written as forcibly in connection 
with hunting as with any other branch of sport, and while 
dwelling pleasantly on things that are past it is quite possible 
to dilate upon the present times in terms of unwarrantable 
pessimism, 

Even though not far short of fifty Masters, in a total of 225 
packs of foxhounds and staghounds in the United Kingdom, 
expressed their desire to relinquish active service during the 
course of the last hunting season, it is gratifying to know that 
all these resignations have not resulted in changes. At least a 
dozen Hunts have been fortunate enough to induce their Masters 
to abstain from their avowed intention of retiring, a variety of 
salutary measures being taken to achieve this object. In some 
cases, where wire was the cause of trouble, immense efforts 
have been made towards conciliating the farmers and having 
the obstruction removed ; in others, where the financial support 
accorded the Hunt was not as it should be, successful attempts 
have been made to loosen further the purse-strings of the sub- 
scribers. Thus it comes about that the resignations of some 
Masters have resulted not in evil, but in undeniable good, and 
the Hunts in question begin the 1902—03 season with prospects 
of renewed prosperity and sport. 

These numerous withdrawals of resignations have had, of 
course, the effect of considerably reducing the number of 
actual changes of Mastership. So much so, indeed, that at 
the moment of writing it appears likely that not more than 
thirty new Masters will take the field this coming season, which 
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is Only slightly in excess of the average number of changes. 
Four instances are to be noted of the dissolution of joint 
Masterships in favour of a return of sole control, these altera- 
tions being almost counterbalanced by three cases of hounds 
passing from the custody of one Master into the hands of two. 
It has to be recorded with regret that the Tremlett Foxhounds 
will no longer hunt the bank country in Devon, covered by them 
from about the year 1830, when Mr. Elias Tremlett began a 
Mastership which lasted during half a century save one year. 
The Roscommon Staghounds have, as a pack, been literally 
stoned out of existence by the misguided peasantry in that part 
of Ireland, whilst the chances are that the South Coast Stag- 
hounds in Sussex, and the Snowhill Foxhounds in Ireland, will 
be found absent from the hound lists this year. To set against 
these various abandonments we have the formation of one new 
hunt in Yorkshire. Mr. F. H. Fawkes has announced his 
intention of starting a small private pack of foxhounds with 
kennels at his residence, Farnley Hall, near Otley, for the 
purpose of hunting over the country lying to the west of 
Farnley, between the rivers Nidd and Wharfe, and also over his 
property in the Hawksworth and Burley-in-Wharfedale dis- 
tricts. The bulk of this country has not been regularly hunted 
hitherto, but Mr. Fawkes has obtained permission from most 
of the landowners to cross their property, and is likely to be 
well supported by the owners, keepers, and farmers in the 
preservation of foxes. For his part, Mr. Fawkes has promised 
to consider any claim for damage to poultry, and will do all 
in his power to prevent members of his Hunt from riding 
across young seeds or corn, or from causing wilful damage to 
fences. The meets will not be advertised, but Mr. Fawkes 
will extend a cordial welcome to the landowners, farmers, and 
every one interested in the country. All things considered, 
therefore, a successful future for the new pack may be prog- 
nosticated. 

Scarcely a season passes without several Masters of Hounds 
on the active list going over to the majority, and this year the 
deaths have occurred of three M.F.H.s. Two of these gentle- 
men, however, can hardly be said to have been ‘on the active 
list,’ although each nominally retained the position until the 
end. Reference is made to those famous Masters, Mr. John 
Lawrence and Earl Fitzwilliam. The first-named passed away 
in November last at the patriarchal age of ninety-four, his 
active hunting career dating as far back as the year 1825. As 
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a Master he started modestly enough with a couple of valuable 
hounds given to him by Mr. Charles Phillips, of Risca, and the 
blood of those hounds is in the Llangibby pack to-day. 
Mr. Lawrence was fond of relating how, in bestowing this 
present on him, Mr. Phillips (a member of one of the great 
fox-hunting families of the day) wrote, saying, ‘I will give you 
a couple of good hounds, but if you want good hounds you 
must breed them, as no one is likely to give a good hound out 
of his pack’—advice which stands as valuable to-day as it did 
seventy-five years ago. Pages could be written on Mr. Lawrence’s 
hunting career, but as an instance of his energy and powers of 
endurance it may be mentioned that when in his eighty-fourth 
year he was able to hunt with his hounds twice a week, and 
was in the saddle from six to eight hours a day. Mr. Lawrence 
gave up riding in the 1897-98 season, but remained as joint 
Master of the pack, leaving his duties in the field to Mr. Hopton 
Addams Williams. This gentleman’s family hunted the Llan- 
gibby country more than a century ago and he has now 
succeeded to the sole Mastership. Ere leaving the subject of 
Mr. John Lawrence and the Llangibby Hounds, reference must 
be made to his almost equally famous one-handed huntsman, 
Evan Williams. This worthy only survived by a few months 
the Master whom he had served for over fifty years, and by 
their deaths is snapped a notable link with the hunting of the 
early nineteenth century. 

Ear] Fitzwilliam’s demise in February last removed another 
of the old school, and brought to an end a Mastership that had 
extended over forty-two seasons. Yorkshire hunting men owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to the late Lord Fitzwilliam for the 
splendid manner in which he maintained his private pack over 
so long a period. Moreover, the sportsmen of Huntingdon- 
shire and Northamptonshire have something to thank him for, 
it being for many years understood that the Earl guaranteed 
that the Milton country should be well hunted by the family 
pack, this arrangement lasting from the death of his brother in 
1874 to the coming-of-age of the reigning Master, Mr.G.C. W. 
Fitzwilliam. The present Lord Fitzwilliam well maintains the 
hunting traditions of the family, having been Master of the 
Milton Foxhounds in Ireland since 1897, and it is his intention 
still to carry on that pack. He also takes his grandsire’s place 
in the Mastership of the pack at Wentworth Woodhouse ; but 
here he has to face the unpleasant fact that fox-hunting in the 
district annually becomes more difficult, owing to new railways 
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and coalpits altering the face of the land and the population in 
the neighbourhood rapidly increasing. 

Very sad was the death of Mr. Lionel Barlow, the popular 
young Master of the Craven Hounds, who expired suddenly at 
the beginning of last season. He had only hunted the country 
one season, taking it on Mr. W. H. Dunn’s retirement in May 
1900. By the wish of the Committee Mr. Dunn came forward 
in sportsmanlike manner to fill the Mastership so unexpectedly 
rendered vacant, and he will again be found in control this 
season. This is the third occasion on which Mr. Dunn has 
hunted the Craven Hounds, having first done so in conjunction 
with Colonel Willes in 1877 and 1878. Indeed, Mr. Dunn’s 
services to the country have been altogether exceptional, and 
the members of the Hunt recognised them as such when 
recently presenting to him his portrait, painted by Mr. J. 
Solomon, R.A., and hung in the Royal Academy. 

We may now run through the list of the remaining packs 
whose arrangements have undergone some alteration since last 
season. Not a great deal has to be written concerning the 
staghounds. As previously mentioned, the Roscommon and 
the South Coast have been given up, whilst Mr. F. Barbour 
has retired from the control of the County Down Staghounds, 
and Mr. O. T. Price now guides the destinies of the New Forest 
Deerhounds in place of Mr. E. Festus Kelly. Turning, there- 
fore, at once to the foxhounds, and taking them as nearly as 
possible in the order of the alphabet, the first pack to come 
under direct notice is the Badsworth, which loses an excellent 
Master in Mr. J. S. H. Fullerton. During his seven seasons in 
office Mr. Fullerton has unquestionably upheld the reputation of 
the Badsworth country, and by his knowledge of hound- 
breeding considerably improved the pack. It is possible that 
the strain caused by hunting hounds regularly four days a week 
was too severe a tax; at all events the reason of his 
resignation was, unfortunately, ill-health. At the annual Hunt 
meeting it appeared that Lord Huntingdon had expressed his 
willingness to take over this important Yorkshire pack ; but there 
was some slight disagreement regarding the amount of the 
guarantee required, and the Committee felt justified in accepting 
the offer of Mr. Charles Brook to take the hounds at a 
subscription of £2200. Mr. Brook, who hunted the New- 
market and Thurlow Foxhounds last season, has also been a 
Master of harriers in Yorkshire ; and not only is he thoroughly 
acquainted with the Badsworth country, but is well known to 
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the members. Under these circumstances his appointment is a 
highly popular one. Like Mr. Fullerton, he will hunt the 
hounds himself, going out three times a week, with an occasional 
bye-day. 

Since this time last year the Old Berkeley (West) country 
has been in an extremely unsettled state, but at the moment of 
penning these lines the news comes that ‘Squire’ T. W. 
Tyrwhitt Drake has definitely accepted the Mastership. To 
begin with, no sooner had last season started than the repeated 
discovery of dead foxes—none too plentiful at the best of times— 
caused the utmost annoyance to the Master and the members 
of the Hunt. Every dead fox found was proved to have been 
poisoned by strychnine. So bad, in fact, did matters become, 
that the possibility of the Hunt being abandoned was hinted at ; 
but the air was cleared somewhat by a big meeting held at 
High Wycombe, where the subject was publicly discussed and 
the fox-poisoning vigorously denounced by all the chief land- 
owners. One pheasant-breeder was summoned and fined for 
laying down poisoned meat, and since that we have heard less 
of these despicable outrages. On the resignation of Mr. Alfred 
Gilbey early in the year, Mr. F. C. Swindell, the Master of the 
Taunton Vale Hounds, was appointed to succeed him ; but here 
a serious hitch arose, for the Hunt, being without fixed head- 
quarters, could not supply the new Master with the necessary 
kennels and stables, and Mr. Swindell had no alternative but to 
relinquish bis intention of hunting the country. Things, 
accordingly, were looking very black at this stage ; but in May 
the followers of the pack were delighted to hear that Captain 
T. H. Tyrwhitt Drake had consented to resume the office he 
had filled with such distinction a decade back. Even now, 
however, the Hunt’s troubles were not over, for Captain Drake 
subsequently found that the state of his health would prevent 
him from riding this season, and reluctantly he had to 
abandon all thoughts of Mastership. At the same time he was 
able to persuade his cousin, Squire Drake, to take over the 
hounds, and it is much to be hoped that under his control 
hunting in South Buckinghamshire will progress more smoothly 
than of late. 

Mr. N. C. Cockburn’s resignation, chiefly on the score of 
increasing expenditure, seemed likely to plunge the Blankney 
Hunt into difficulties, but it was not long before an arrangement 
was arrived at by which Mr. Cockburn and Lord Londes- 
borough undertook the joint Mastership. Difficulties in the 
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Croome country have been equally well surmounted, although 
the arrangement here is diametrically opposite to that in 
Lincolnshire. The joint Masters, the Hon. H. T. Coventry and 
Mr. G. Dudley Smith, having sent in their resignations, the 
former was unable to reconsider his decision to retire, but the 
Committee’s invitation to Mr. Smith to assume sole Mastership 
was accepted by that gentleman. In Wales, too, there was 
a speedy settlement as to the future of the Carmarthenshire 
Hounds upon the resignation of Mr. Grismond Phillips. This 
M.F.H. did not relinquish office until the end of the season, 
but he had made the Hunt Committee aware of his intention 
to do so as far back as October last. Thus early, consequently, 
they were able to offer the position to Mr. R. H. Harries, a 
well-known local sportsman, who promptly consented to fill 
the vacancy. 

There is no change to record in Cheshire, but some allusion 
must be made to the loss sustained by that county of one of its 
most famous hunting-men. The reference, of course, is to Mr. 
Henry Reginald Corbet, whose death a few months back caused 
such widespread regret. For thirty-five years uninterruptedly 
Mr. Corbet was a Master of Hounds, and as a gentleman 
huntsman he had no superior. Mr. ‘Reggie’ Corbet has 
evidently inherited from his father all those qualities that go to 
make a successful M.F.H., as followers of the South Cheshire 
will eagerly testify. In Sussex, Mr. W. A. Calvert stands down, 
after having made an excellent Deputy-Master of the Crawley 
and Horsham Hounds pending the return of Colonel C. B. 
Godman from South Africa. 

Several of the Devonshire Hunts have had to look for new 
Masters. In the Tremlett country the search, which became 
necessary on the retirement of Mr. Walter Morris, has proved 
unsuccessful, and the pack, unhappily, has been disbanded. 
Members of the Mid-Devon are more fortunate, for though a 
long interval elapsed before a successor to Mr. Gilbert Spiller 
was forthcoming, a very suitable Master eventually did present 
himself in Mr, Loraine Bell, who, a few months previously, had 
purchased the Bowden Harriers, one of the oldest established 
packs in the United Kingdom, and had hunted them since 
January. With the Exmoor Foxhounds—the old-time Stars of 
the West—Sir William Williams has decided upon reducing 
the number of hunting days. There was at one time a 
possibility of the Eggesford Hunt sharing the fate of the 
Tremlett, Mr. A. W. Luxton, who had succeeded the Hon. 
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L. J. Bathurst, finding the financial support given to him by 
the members too weak to allow of the Hunt being carried on 
upon any substantial basis. During his one season in office, 
Mr. Luxton had shown some capital sport in this rough and 
wild Devonshire country, and efforts were made to render it 
possible for him to retain the Mastership. These efforts, however, 
would probably have been futile had not Lord Portsmouth 
and Mr. Bathurst once again come to the assistance of the 
Hunt. His lordship has consented to provide kennels and 
stabling, and the late Master will continue to lend the hounds ; 
so that, with these important items arranged for, prospects 
with the Eggesford are brighter than for some time past. 

Much regret was occasioned in Dorsetshire when Mr. J. 
Ashton Radcliffe, for eight years Master of the South Dorset 
Hounds, tendered his resignation last season. The difficulties 
with which the Hunt had to contend Sir Elliot Lees has very 
neatly styled the three F’s—fences, funds, and foxes. Less 
wire was wanted in the fences, more money in the funds, and, 
above all, more foxes in the coverts. At the general meeting 
Sir Elliot eloquently exhorted the members to rally round the 
old ‘ White-Collar Hunt,’ one of the most famous packs in the 
South of England, and so well did they respond to his appeal 
that Mr. Radcliffe withdrew his resignation, being induced to 
do so, to use his own words, by ‘the many favourable letters 
and promises from landowners and shooting-tenants to do their 
utmost to preserve foxes ; also their kindly allowing me to cub- 
hunt their coverts occasionally, and the unanimous feeling at 
the general meeting of the South Dorset Hunt that I should 
continue the Mastership.. Mr. Edmund Deacon remains in the 
control of the East Essex Hounds, though he may find it 
necessary to reduce the number of hunting days, mange having 
been prevalent in this country and foxes scarce last season. As 
a matter of fact, sad havoc has been wreaked of late by mange 
throughout this part of the kingdom, and the Essex and the 
Essex Union Hunts have also suffered. Somewhat curiously, 
however, no serious complaints in this connection come from 
the Essex and Suffolk country, where there was only one blank 
day last season. Mr. C. K. Norman has resigned the Master- 
ship after five years’ service, and his mantle falls upon a very 
old supporter of the Hunt in Mr. Harry Dunnett, who has 
hunted with the Essex and Suffolk for thirty-nine years. 

Now we come to one of the most interesting of all last 
season’s resignations, that of Mr. T. C. Garth. Having com- 
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pleted his jubilee as a Master of Hounds, and being, moreover, 
not in the best of health, Mr. Garth considered the time ripe 
for announcing his final decision to retire, and in April last one 
of the most remarkable Masterships in hunting annals came to 
an end. Mr. Garth succeeded Mr. Wheble in 1852, and during 
the greater part of his reign hunted four days a week with 
consistent success. For a pack of hounds in the home 
counties Mr. Garth’s prolonged tenure of office is unique, and 
the record is not likely to be surpassed. The followers of the 
pack have decided upon making a present to Mr. Garth on his 
retirement, but they could have paid no greater compliment to 
him than when resolving at their last meeting that, ‘In recogni- 
tion of the great services rendered by Mr. Garth during his fifty 
years of Mastership, the Hunt shall bear his name, and continue 
to be known in future as the Garth Hunt. Mr. Garth’s 
successor is Mr. R. H.Gosling, whose offer to hunt the country 
was unanimously accepted by the subscribers. 

The Hon. E. Douglas Pennant’s threat to give up the 
Grafton Hounds on account of the prevalence of wire in the 
country involved too serious a calamity to the Hunt to be 
lightly treated, and the promptitude and thoroughness with 
which the leading members tackled the difficulty is quite 
refreshing to contemplate. It is unnecessary to enter into all 
the details here, but it may be recorded that the strenuous 
endeavours of the Emergency Committee to get to the root of 
the evil were so far successful that they were able to present an 
eminently hopeful report to the meeting of landlords and 
occupiers held at Towcester early in April. Mr. Douglas 
Pennant accepted the Committee’s report as a sufficient assur- 
ance that a great effort was to be made during the summer to 
reduce the amount of wire, and to the gratification of his 
followers he expressed a readiness to go on with the hounds 
for another season, in the hope of finding that the improvement 
which was promised would be lasting. The Grafton Hounds 
have a new huntsman this season in Charles Morris, who is 
promoted to that position in place of Bishopp, now at the 
Quorn Kennels. 

In fox-hunting countries the cost of poultry losses is apt to 
exceed the most liberal allowances, and in cases where no 
poultry fund exists the expenditure often tells very heavily upon 
the Master. This trouble has been encountered in the West 
Hambledon country by Captain W. P. Standish, who gave it as 
one of his reasons for resigning the Mastership ; another com- 
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plaint being the dearth of foxes brought about by the spread of 
fruit-growing in this part of Hampshire. Later in the year 
Captain Standish consented to reconsider his decision and will 
this season still be found in control. In the neighbouring 
country, the Hursley, however, a change has been effected, 
Mr. J. W. Baxendale being succeeded in the Mastership by 
Mr. W. Phillpotts Williams, who, after gaining valuable ex- 
perience with the Netton and the South Molton Harriers, now 
tries his hand with fox-hounds. As was to be expected from so 
keen a sportsman, Mr. Phillpotts Williams has decided upon 
hunting the hounds himself, and that he is quite capable of 
doing so efficiently can, from his past record, admit of very 
little doubt. In Kent, Mr. H. Gibson has relinquished the 
control of the Hundred of Hoo Hounds and a new Master has 
been elected in Mr. P. G. Barthropp, who has for many years 
hunted fox, deer, and hare in the South-Eastern counties. 
Sweeping changes have been made in the extreme North 
of England, the Haydon, Morpeth, and the Percy Hounds all 
being under new control this season. However, Mr. A. F. B. 
Cresswell, who has provided the best of sport in the Percy 
country for half a dozen seasons, does not retire from active 
service, but merely migrates to the Morpeth, taking Mr. R. 
Clayton Swan’s place with that pack. Mr. Cresswell purchased 
the Morpeth Hounds ex doc from the retiring Master, the price 
at which they were sold being 3000 guineas. This may be 
taken as a high tribute to Mr. Swan’s skill as a hound-breeder, 
and a fitting reward for his efforts during the eight years over 
which his leadership of the Morpeth Hunt extended. Under 
the new Master a continued improvement may be looked for in 
the Morpeth Hounds, as Mr. Cresswell is himself a breeder of 
considerable experience and good judgment. He has added 
greatly to the value of the Percy Hounds, and one instance of 
his energy and, it can be added, his personal popularity may 
be quoted. When he first took the Percy country Mr. 
Cresswell was told by the then huntsmen that the largest 
number of puppies he could send out would be twelve couples. 
Immediately setting to work to alter this, he had the satisfaction 
last year of having seventy-three and a half couples walked for 
him by all classes of people in the district. There was at one time 
a prospect of the Duke of Northumberland taking the place 
vacated by Mr. Cresswell, but the negotiations came to nought. 
This notwithstanding, his Grace purchased the hounds from the 
retiring Master, and has generously presented them to the 
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country. They will be hunted this season by Mr. Alec Browne, 
a first-class man across country and a notable all-round sports- 
man. Mr. C.T. Maling, of Newcastle, succeeds Major Harvey 
Scott in the command of the Haydon Hounds. 

Mr. Brook’s acceptance of the Badsworth country, pre- 
viously alluded to in this article, left the Newmarket and 
Thurlow Hounds without a Master, but the circumstance has 
not affected the Hunt so seriously as at first seemed likely. 
Indeed, it is not too much to classify the change as one reacting 
for the benefit of the country, as a very strong successor to 
Mr. Brook has been forthcoming in the Reverend Sir William 
Hyde Parker, who, for some seasons, has hunted a private pack 
of harriers in the county of Suffolk. The advantages to a 
Hunt of possessing a Master who is a native or resident in the 
country, being at the same time widely known and popular, 
cannot be over-estimated, and for this reason Newmarket and 
Thurlow men are to be congratulated. Mr. C. D. Seymour 
gives up the West Norfolk Hounds, and Mr. Albert Collison, 
another old supporter of the Hunt, has been elected to take his 
place. The adjoining Hunt, the Suffolk, has been in danger of 
losing the services of Mr. Eugene Wells, but the unanimous 
wish of the members that he should continue in office proved 
effective, and early in May he consented to go on for at least 
another year. The South Oxfordshire Hounds underwent the 
experience of changing Masters mid-way through last season, 
Mr. Harold Pease being replaced by Mr.W.H.Ashhurst. The 
latter, however, only filled the gap temporarily, and a new 
M.F.H. has been appointed in the person of Mr. W. H. Barber, 
who has engaged Walter Keyte, late of the Quorn, to be his 
huntsman. At the time of writing it is impossible to say what 
will become of the Pembrokeshire Hounds this season, as _ they 
are now confined to kennels in consequence of rabies, although 
there has only been one case, and that on January 16 last. For 
this reason no one has yet taken the country in succession to 
Mr. F. Lort Phillips.! 

At the end of the 1900-01 season Mr. W. M. Wroughton 
sought to retire from the onerous duties entailed by the 
Mastership of the Pytchley Hounds, but on that occasion he 
was induced by the united persuasions of all connected with 
the Hunt to retain the position so adequately filled by him since 
1894. The strain, however, has proved too much for his 


! At the eleventh hour I hear that Lord Kensington proposes to carry on 
the pack next season in conjunction with Mr. F. Lort Phillips. 
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health, and this year he had reluctantly to announce his definite 
intention of retiring from active service on this account. His 
term of office has undoubtedly been one of the most successful 
in the annals of the Pytchley Hunt, and it is indeed satisfactory 
to know that the new Master enjoys all the confidence and 
cordial support that was accorded to Mr. Wroughton. No 
more popular appointment than that of Lord Annaly could 
have been made, for his lordship’s local connection is im- 
portant, his position advantageous, and his personal popularity 
with all classes undeniable ; added to which he possesses a 
natural enthusiasm for fox-hunting, is a most accomplished 
horseman, and has been very successful on those occasions 
when his services as Field Master have been requisitioned. 
Lord Annaly proposes to hunt the Pytchley open country four 
days a week, and the Woodland Pytchley twice a week, Mr. W. 
de P. Cazenove having consented to continue the Deputy- 
Mastership of the latter. 

Captain Hamilton Kinglake resembles Mr. Cresswell in 
changing from one pack of hounds to another. He has given 
up the Radnorshire and West Herefordshire, and is now back 
again in his own neighbourhood, established in the Mastership 
of the Taunton Vale, which was rendered vacant by the retire- 
ment of Mr. F. C. Swindell. The Radnorshire and West 
Herefordshire are taken over by Sir Powlett Milbank, who is 
quite a newcomer to the ranks of M.F.H.s, but has the 
advantage of being a local man, and is likely to fill the post with 
distinction. A Master of a quarter of a century’s standing—to 
wit, Mr. Edmund Byron—drops out of the list, and the Old 
Surrey Hounds are nowin the hands of Mr.H.W. Boileau. In 
Lincolnshire, Mr. E. P. Rawnsley is joined by Mr. St. V. Fox in 
the control of the Southwold Hounds, but in South Staffordshire 
one of the joint Masters, Sir Charles Forster, stands down, 
leaving his brother in sole command ; whilst a similar change 
is effected with the East Sussex Hounds, the joint control of 
Mr. C. A. Egerton and the Hon. T. A. Brassey being severed 
by the retirement of the first-named, very much to the regret 
of all good sportsmen in the division. An end is also made to 
the arrangement by which Mr. J. C. Dun-Waters has hunted 
the Wheatland in conjunction with the South Shropshire country 
for two seasons past. The new head of affairs in the Wheatland 
district is the Hon. Claud Hamilton-Russell, a brother of the 
Master of the South Durham; whilst Mr. Dun-Waters has 
decided to devote himself in future entirely to the South 
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Shropshire Hounds, hunting them three days a week from his 
newly acquired property, Plaish Hall. The Teme Valley and 
the United are Hunts that have been in a somewhat unsound 
financial position of late, and in each case the cessation of 
hunting has been threatened, but it is to be hoped that by 
this time all difficulties are satisfactorily adjusted. Mr. Boyce 
Podmore undertook a year ago to hunt the Vine Hounds three 
days a week, but he soon found the country could not fairly 
stand so much, and tendered his resignation. This, however, 
was withdrawn upon the members accepting his suggestion 
that the hunting days should be reduced to two a week. Major 
Jackson joins Lord Heytesbury in the Mastership of the South 
and West Wilts, whilst the only change in Scotland to record 
is the substitution of Captain J. Gilmour for his father in the 
control of the Fife Hounds. 

The amount of space at the writer’s disposal has already 
been severely taxed, so a few brief remarks on the Irish changes 
must suffice. The Masters of the East Galway (Mr. A. Pollok), 
the Kildare (Colonel de Robeck), the Ormond (Lord Huntingdon), 
and the Westmeath (Mr. J. B. Charters) all resigned their 
positions last season, but have been persuaded to retain them. 
In the control of the Wexford, however, Mr. A. L. Cliffe gives 
way to Mr. R. W. Hall Dare, whilst Mr. R. W. Prior Wandes- 
ford relinquishes the Castlecomer, and will, it is stated, be 
succeeded by Mr. H. Knox Browne, if suitable kennels and 
accommodation can be found for him. 

As a parting word, I would call attention to the fact that 
this paper was necessarily written considerably in advance of 
the time of publication, and consequently changes may have 
occurred during the interval. 


THE PRESENT AUSTRALIAN TEAM 


BY HOME GORDON 


To estimate the calibre of a team when its members are still on 
tour is like writing the biography of a living man. Subsequent 
events are apt to modify contemporary criticism and the suscep- 
tibilities of the subject must not be disregarded. On the latter 
point, however, it is hoped nothing offensive could possibly be 
suggested, for a better group of keen sportsmen and good 
fellows never “came home” to play cricket. Right well are 
they fulfilling the object of their visit to this country, and while 
it is a pleasing duty to offer congratulations, speaking broadly, 
there is no occasion to modify the agreeable criticism, even 
though the present writer has been permitted more than one 
glimpse behind the scenes. The privilege of being allowed 
such extremely topical criticism is particularly stimulating, yet 
a certain degree of peril attends this article through the press. 
Four weeks after it is written, at the time when this issue is 
published, the Australians will not have finished their programme, 
and many changes may have then become noticeable. In the 
similar period of the last tour Mr. C. E. McLeod altered his 
delivery, and so svon as he bowled round the wicket developed 
into a notable success. Perhaps this time Mr. W. P. Howell will 
have made a century or Mr. J. J. Kelly accomplished the hat trick. 
Neither seems probable, but as the future lies in the lap of the 
gods, it is careful to indicate the period when the Colonial cam- 
paign is dealt with, namely, after the Marathon at Manchester. 
The composition of the side met with violent opposition at 
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the Antipodes. There may have been some personal feeling in 
the caustic diatribes of Mr. J. Worrall, but in more gentle 
sentences the elder veteran Felix—the pseudonym hardly con- 
ceals the identity of Mr. T. Horan, one of the heroes of 1882 
—-agreed with his colleague on the Colonial Press. In several 
matters the selections were weighed in the preliminary balance 
and found wanting. It certainly appeared as though the side 
would feel the want of a firm-footed hard hitter. A bold 
experiment was made when young Mr. Carter was substituted 
for the experienced wicket-keeper of long-standing, who was 
confidently regarded as the inevitable second-string to Mr. J. J. 
Kelly. It may have been better from the financial aspect only 
to bring over fourteen cricketers, but matters were thus run 
terribly fine and, as a matter of fact, not only had individual 
Colonials on several occasions to take the field when only fit 
for their beds, but against Cambridge the extraneous assistance 
of Dr. R. J. Pope, who had acted in the same capacity in 1886 
and 1890, had to be called in. In 1905 we shall certainly 
expect to find at least sixteen Australians wearing the green 
jacket edged with gold braid. Final and chief objection of all 
was the alleged weakness of the attack. I, too, may claim to 
have clamoured on this point, and must duly do penance for 
my error. ‘And yet—I wonder!’ as Mr. Tree observes in 
A Red Lamp. Of course, the unfortunate injury sustained by 
Mr. Trumble at the nets at Lord’s prior to the first match was 
nothing short of a calamity, for it kept him out of the eleven 
until June, when he literally played nine-pins with the wickets 
of the first teams he opposed, his first twenty-five victims cost- 
ing only seven runs apiece. Apart from that, without forestalling 
the review to be made of each individual, it must here be main- 
tained that the Australians were often lucky to get rid of our 
batsmen. I do not want to seem grudging in praise, and I am 
willing frankly to admit their success. The fact that only 
Braund, Tyldesley, and Abel had scored centuries against them 
until the fourth Test Match is a wonderful testimony to the 
efficiency of the attack under the big-scoring conditions of 
modern cricket. Yet, in the face of facts, having watched the 
bowlers time after time, and fully appreciating their good work, 
I still venture to submit that though the Australian attack 
never created a panic such as Messrs. Turner and Ferris estab- 
lished in 1888, or Messrs. Spofforth, Palmer and Co. in the 
earlier tour of 1882, it was distinctly fortunate in getting rid 
of our batsmen. 
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Comparisons must, of course, be made with former tours. 
The team of 1882 still remains unrivalled. Place the personnel 
side by side and man for man the veterans have the palm ; 
though perhaps ov/y 1882 is superior to 1902. 


BATSMEN. BOWLERS. 

1882. 1902. 1882. 1902. 
Murdoch. Darling. Spofforth. Jones. 
Horan. Hill. Boyle. Trumble. 
Massie. Trumper. Palmer. Howell. 
Bannerman. Noble. Garrett. Noble. 
Bonnor. Duff. Giffen. Saunders. 
Giffen. Armstrong. 
M‘Donnell. Gregory. 
Jones. ‘Hopkins. Blackham. Kelly. 


WICKET-KEEPERS. 
J. 


It is better thus to tabulate the chief cricketers in order to 
give a decisive answer to a topic discussed wherever two or 
three interested in the game are gathered tugether. The team 
which came in 1884 fell somewhat short of the standard at- 
tained by its great predecessor. Still history does not show 
any other which could at all court comparison until the side 
which did so well over here in 1899, and I venture to believe 
that no one will deny that the present touring team is con- 
siderably in advance of its immediate predecessor. To begin 
with, the Australians now before our public play most attrac- 
tive cricket. We had all been prepared for a repetition of the 
steady, slow batting of 1899, with its consequent inability to 
bring games to a conclusion within three days. But the 
present side plays a brisk, lively game which once cr twice has 
even verged unduly on the reckless rather than towards the 
defensive aspect of batting. Of late years no team which has 
visited the wickets, either English or Colonial, has been so 
consistently strong on the leg side. This has created embarrass- 
ment in the breasts of opposing captains, for the Australians 
had thus as a side acquired the skill of placing balls all round 
the wicket. Obviously was this the case when Mr. Trumper 
was scoring so freely by pulls to leg against Surrey, the captain, 
Mr. D. L. A Jephson, appearing unable to convince himself that it 
was really necessary to put four men on the on-side when 
Richardson was bowling. The present team has also the old 
dash in meeting the ball in the field which was one of the 
secrets of the earliest Australian success. The fielding has at 
times been careless, no doubt, but allowances must be made for 
a touring side, and when there was necessity they missed very 
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few balls. A curious trait observed again and again is that an 
Australian bowler rarely picks up the ball. Time after time 
he lets mid-off gather the ball and toss it back to him. At the 
outset the bulk of the new-comers eschewed batting gloves, but 
in time one by one succumbed to their convenient protection. 

Certainly the present tour opened ominously with Mr. 
Trumble badly injured, man after man falling sick, and a 
perfect deluge of rain absolutely ruining the bulk of their fixtures 
up to the middle of June. ‘Does the sun ever shine on two 
consecutive days over here ?’ asked Mr. Duff disconsolately at 
Birmingham, and it was only after the second Test Match that 
nature condescended to afford him a satisfactory response. Of 
course this inclement weather badly affected their receipts. 
Indeed one Cornstalk declared that for five consecutive Fridays 
there was no play, which must spell a substantial diminution of 
profits. But apart from this, the bad weather worked havoc 
with constitutions accustomed to a different climate. The 
more credit to the team neither to get demoralised nor to 
allow depression adversely to affect their cricket. It has been 
the old story, written about the bulk of Colonial visits to this 
country, that some one generally comes off. Many of the 
Australians had practically no experience of a really bad wicket, 
and there arose a rumour that they could not play on one. 
The half-hearted way in which they had shaped at Rhodes and 
Hirst at Birmingham started this. As an eye-witness I can 
affirm that that wicket was not really bad. The sub-soil was 
soaking and the heavy roller brought the wet nearer the surface, 
but it was not half so bad as many on which our own men will 
play respectably. Of course it was a different story when the 
Colonials took their only defeat up to the time of writing, this 
being of course at the hands of Yorkshire. Here may be given 
another comparison with their greatest predecessors. 

The team of 1882 sustained their second defeat at the hands 
of the Players after a splendid series of fourteen victories and 
five draws, with one adverse encounter—against Cambridge 
University. 

The team of 1902 went to the fourth Test Match having 
only lost to Yorkshire and having won thirteen matches with 
eight unconcluded contests. 

In another respect our guests can show better form than their 
predecessors. Ona first visit to England, batsmen like Messrs. 
Bonnor, Giffen, Gregory, S. P. Jones and Lyons all failed to 
make much impression compared with their subsequent perform- 
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ances on return visits. The new-comers, however, have this 
time all done well, and at the present moment there does 
not appear to be one ‘passenger’ among the crew. In yet 
another matter they have profited by the errors of their pre- 
decessors and realised that harmony is an important element 
in the success of a touring team. For this, of course, the firm, 
good-humoured captaincy of Mr. Darling is primarily respon- 
sible. On the field or off he has seldom had a rival as skipper. 
He keeps discipline admirably, yet is in no sense an autocrat ; 
he can write an order of going in which is absolutely suitable 
alike to the weather, to the peculiarities of the opposing attack 
and the form of his own men. Observe how Mr. Duff when 
losing a little confidence at being invariably the first to be 
dismissed, regained his nerve by playing some useful not-out 
innings on being sent in late and then on being restored to his 
old position scored with such splendid ability. That came from 
the judgment of the captain. Look at his memory, too, for the 
proclivities of opponents he had not seen since his last tour. 
When Storer went in for M.C.C, he bade Mr. Howell put some 
enticing balls on to the middle stump. Off the first delivery 
there was a hot appeal for obstruction and off the second 
Storer retired l.b.w. The quiet smile on the captain’s face as 
he congratulated the bowler should have been recorded by the 
camera. In the same innings he put a man square on the 
boundary for Albert Trott, and within three overs the bowler 
had enticed him to hit a ball exactly where that fieldsman 
waited to annex him. 

To follow the tour match by match would be only to 
remind readers of what they have not forgotten, but a few 
memoranda on the characteristics of the individual Australians 
may be appreciated. 

To-day if the first batsman for a world team had to be 
chosen, the majority would plump for Mr. Valentine Trumper. 
Seldom has any great batsman, even the very greatest, played 
such delightfully attractive cricket. Never embarrassed, scoring 
with brilliant facility all round the wicket, he does not rely on | 
any one stroke, never expends his strength in trying to place balls 
in one particular direction. By intuition he appears to meet 
each delivery in the manner appropriate to it. Altogether he 
plays a big-hearted game and has enormously advanced since 
he scored that faultless 135 not out for Australia v. England 
at Lord’s in 1899. Without exaggeration it is open to 
argument whether even Mr. W. L. Murdoch in his prime was 
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superior, for if not, he is the finest bat Australia ever sent over 
here. 

His partner is usually Mr. R. A. Duff, and at the time that 
he seemed unable to make a long stay at the wicket, invariably 
being dismissed by an absurdly easy ball when he ought to 
have settled down, I persisted in my articles to a daily contem- 
porary that he would soon prove a capital bat. The making of 
his success in England may be attributed to his captain, for when 
once he had broken the spell against inferior bowling, he scored 
with great determination, and his 185 at Taunton was out of 
an aggregate of 348. He is a punishing bat, not particularly 
engaging to watch, though in July far more graceful than in 
May, but with a curious cut off a rising ball which is glanced 
sharply to the boundary. He may be regarded in the present 
team as exactly what Mr. J. Worrall was in the last. Also he 
occupies the position of reserve wicket-keeper which on the last 
two occasions had been allotted to Mr. Clement Hill. 

That great South Australian has not thus far proved the 
consistently big scorer that seemed likely after his wonderful 
cricket against Mr. MacLaren’s team. I have not taken out his 
figures match by match but I should believe them to be 
‘streaky.’ He has, however, played some fine innings which 
would have made the reputation of a less important cricketer, 
but whereas for 23 innings in 1899 he averaged 49, this 
time for 27 he averaged 25. Yet on his day he is magnificent, 
emphatically the foremost left-handed bat. Mr. Sidney 
Gregory, getting a lot of runs, scoring with his old temerity, 
and never knowing what being downhearted means, has all the 
same given the impression that age has a little told on his 
batting, for his sojourns at the wicket are not of the old duration, 
and at times he seemed to tire without personally realising it. 
The veteran captain opened as finely and as doggedly as ever 
with some heavy scores. Then he struck a real bad patch, as 
bad almost as the one which afflicted Mr. J. H. Brain in the 
zenith of his career. To count the duck’s eggs in his basket 
just as the weather grew favourable would be unkind. With 
such a cricketer it could only prove a passing mishap, and both 
as captain and in the field he would be worth his place were his 
form to remain at this strange zadir. Fortunately in the fourth 
Test Match he again proved his batting ability just when some 
short-sighted folk talked of his standing down. 

So far we have dealt only with batsmen, though it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Trumper bowled fast and straight and 
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quite efficiently when the regular attack was at all harassed. 
Over the question whether the touring team should sail without 
a fast bowler arose a great debate. Eventually Mr. E. Jones 
was again brought. He bears exactly the same relation to 
himself on his form of 1896 and 1899 that Tom Richardson 
to-day bears to himself as a bowler from 1894 to 1898. Both 
are occasionally effective and each is willing to do a lot of hard 
work, how much may be gathered from the fact that in the 
middle of July Mr. Jones took 28 wickets for 541 runs in four 
matches, and when he could get his old pace in combination 
with some sort of precision he undoubtedly needed careful 
playing. Much greater was the wonderful bowling of 
Mr. Trumble to which allusion has already been made. It was 
noticeable after the way in which the England bowlers at both 
Sheffield and Manchester failed to maintain a really good 
length—with the exception of Lockwood, of course, in the 
latter encounter—how marvellously fine was Mr. Trumble in this 
respect, though no two balls were alike. It recalled the 
beautiful bowling of Alfred Shaw, and to all the craft of the old 
Notts professional was added an amount of adaptability in 
opposition to individual batsmen never shown by the English- 
man. Shaw was master of almost every one who batted against 
him when he was in his prime, but he bowled them out from 
his own standpoint, whereas Mr. Trumble varied flight and 
break according to momentary intuition. The way in which he 
twice successfully induced K. S. Ranjitsinhji to play his deliveries 
with his legs at Manchester was the culminating triumph of this 
wily bowler. 

Mr. Saunders furnished the enigma of the tour. His 
fairness, so much questioned before he bowled over here, 
was never in doubt from the start, and it is difficult to con- 
ceive where the dubiousness was ever imputed. For some 
time it seemed doubtful if he would be of service. His 
delivery was peculiar, for he runs in a curve starting not far 
from where mid-off might stand, and causing umpires to occupy 
a fresh angle to the stumps. But though his method might be 
strange, yet he sent down such a number of bad balls amid his 
good that it seemed reckless extravagance to keep him on. 
Almost more than the others was he troubled by bad health, and 
this must have materially handicapped him, for in July he made 
a notable advance. The good balls came in a far larger per- 
centage, and at the Oval, where he took six Surrey wickets for 
nine runs prior to his fine share in the Manchester victory, his 
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bowling was remarkably effective. Distinctly a bad bat, he is 
also the only bad field on the side. Prior to the opening 
engagement at the Crystal Palace, Mr. Darling thought Mr. 
Howell would be their best bowler. There have been matches 
when he has been; he is a man for grounds, bowling finely 
here if the wicket be on the soft side, ineffectively there when 
everything seems equally favourable. Few bowlers ever get so 
much spin on the ball, and one with which he sent back Mr. 
E. M. Dowson was notable. Yet altogether he has not been 
certain, and in England we feel mystified at recollecting that 
against Mr. Stoddart’s last team he scored 48 and g5 in fifty- 
eight minutes for New South Wales. To-day the Colonial side 
in England has a distinct tail, and he must be included in it. 
Mr. Warwick Armstrong takes respectable rank among 
effective bowlers. During the present tour he has gradually 
exaggerated his proclivities until he has now eight men on the 
on-side when delivering those high-breaking balls. In Abel’s 
fine century these were the only portion of the attack which 
bothered the little man. Whole teams might easily get sent 
back by Mr. Armstrong, but he also must feel his success 
materially assisted by the fact that his captain never lets him 
be thoroughly collared. As a bat he brings evident watch- 
fulness into useful conjunction with free powerful strokes made 
in slightly ungainly fashion. So he is distinctly redoubtable 
and the superior of many previously brought here with more 
preliminary fanfarronade. Nor has he yet come to the zenith 
of his powers, which will probably display a marked advance 
next season in Australia. Of Mr. Hopkins it is less easy to 
write with. confidence. To look at, he is an exceptionally 
attractive bat, for his style is among the neatest ever seen in a 
Colonial cricketer ; yet it is impossible to forecast whether he 
will play a useful innings or be sent cheaply back. His 
bowling is equally difficult to appraise. Pcsterity can read on 
the desolate score-sheet of the Test Match at Lord’s that he 
was put on to bowl first and dismissed the two famous Sussex 
amateurs for the unenviable cypher. Nor was this the only 
occasion on which he obtained creditable figures, yet one critic in 
the pavilion cannot find satisfactory reasons for the measure of 
success which has at times attended his efforts. Mr. Noble has 
partially fallen from the high place he occupied in 1899. Often 
his bowling has been steady and good, though without the 
Once-vaunted air-curves ; often, too, he has batted with steady 
success. But while useful all round, he is not on this tour the 
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phenomenally accurate cricketer we anticipated. Thus, tersely, 
may be summed this criticism of the Colonial bowling: that 
without any phenomenal star it reaches an effective standard 
of merit equal to the requirements. There is also a lot of it, so 
no individual has grown stale. Certain fieldsmen must be 
singled out, notably Mr. Clement Hill, whose magnificent catch 
dimissing Lilley followed up wonderful work on the boundary 
all through the tour; Mr. Duff extremely vigilant at mid-off, 
Mr. Hopkins quite brilliant at third man, Mr. Trumper and Mr. 
Gregory like cats on the ball, and Mr. Darling watchful wherever 
he stood—these attracted attention time after time. Mr. J. J. 
Kelly was better than ever at the wicket ; not the equal of our 
three or four best stumpers, but doggedly useful, a grim 
custodian of the sticks when a batsman took a liberty, and a 
patient quiet performer, at all times absolutely without osten- 
tation. Mr. Carter, the junior of the side, established himself 
as a general favourite whenever he received a chance. Singularly 
agile, very quick on his feet, with hands quite close to the wicket, 
he isa performer of the highest promise, and one possessing the 
divine gift of enthusiasm. Asa bathe hasso much to learn that 
he is hardly the superior of his predecessor, Mr. A. E. Johns. 
What the Australians wanted to do, of course, was to win 
the rubber of the Test Matches. This they have achieved 
in triumphant fashion, and whatever the verdict upon the final 
international encounter at the Oval, they have done more than 
any previous team accomplished because they have twice beaten 
England on her native soil. The comparative composition of 
the sides chosen to do battle for the Mother Country in the four 
matches already played can best be seen from the following table : 


Mr. A. C. MacLaren (Captain). 
Hon. F. S. Jackson. 

Tyldesley. Braund. 
Lilley. Rhodes. 


Birmingham. Lords. Sheffield. Manchester. 


X 


Mr. C. B. Fry. Mr. C. B. Fry. Mr. L. C. H. Palairet, 

k. S. Ranjitsinhji. Abel. Abel. 

Mr. G. L. Jessop. Mr. G. L. Jessop. kK. S. Ranjitsinhji. 
Lockwood. Barnes. Lockwood. 
Hirst. Hirst. Tate. 


RESERVES. 


Mr. J.R.Mason. Mr. T.L. Taylor. Lockwood. Hirst. 
Hayward. Haigh. 
Llewellyn. 
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It may be added that an evening journal, which opened its 
columns to suggestions prior to the fourth match, found all the 
above cricketers named by its correspondents in addition to the 
following : Dr. W. G. Grace, Messrs. C. MacGahey, C. J. B. 
Wood, E. W. Dillon, F. L. Fane, D. L. A. Jephson and George 
Brann, with Iremonger, Denton, Brockwell, Shrewsbury, Vine 
and Killick, as well as Messrs. H. Martyn and Findlay, with 
Hunter and Huish as alternative wicketkeepers. I have the 
highest authority for stating that prior to the first Test Match, 
Shrewsbury was informally asked if he would play, but declined 
because his health would not permit him the excitement of 
participating in such momentous fixtures. 

Over these four fixtures but few observations need be made, 
so fresh are they in the memory of us all. The undeniable 
fact must be suggested that we had all the worst of the luck, 
which no one can doubt is an important factor in the game. 
At Birmingham, after the magnificent batting of Mr. F. S. 
Jackson and Tyldesley, we only needed a couple of hours in 
all probability to enable us to win the match—hours actually 
lost owing to the extraordinary ruling of the umpires that the 
game could not be played even when the wicket was fit so long as 
the out-field had not recovered from the rain. At all points 
we had the best of that first encounter. At Lord’s, too, little was 
accomplished to need comment. At Sheffield our captain’s 
luck in winning the toss deserted him. It was our half-hearted 
batting at the last effort which cost us the victory, and here 
again the difficult pitch had much to answer for, but our bowl- 
ing looked easier than that of our opponents. Then came the 
closest struggle of all Test Matches, at Manchester, with England 
again defeated, this time by only three runs. With five wickets 
to fall we only needed twenty-nine runs to win, but failed to 
get them just as at the Oval in 1882 we needed thirty-four runs 
with seven wickets uncaptured, but lost by seven runs. Other 
critical conclusions have been our defeat at Sydney in 1885 by 
six runs, and our victories in 1887 and 1894 by thirteen and 
ten runs respectively. The game at Manchester will ever be 
memorable for the superb batting of Mr. F. S. Jackson, who 
received sterling assistance from Braund, and for the magnificent 
bowling of Lockwood. The Australians, after fine hitting by 
Mr. Trumper, were largely assisted by the state of the ground 
upon which Messrs. Trumble and Saunders towards the close 
became thoroughly unplayable. So much may be set down, 
not in mitigation of our defeats, but as a statement of circum- 
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stances. Over the selection of the first three elevens which 
did battle for us there was little but praise save for the omission 
of Lockwood at Sheffield, but the fourth met with some 
adverse criticism prior to the start, and no doubt several 
changes will have been made in the last national eleven, it 
being probable that Mr. H. Martyn, Hayward and Haigh will 
find places. The form of the Australians in the field at all 
stages of these games merits the highest encomiums. 

The remainder of the tour must be comparatively un- 
important after the decisive result achieved at Manchester, 
though it still remains for our visitors to excel the records of 
the 1882 team, which finally showed four defeats, from Cam- 
bridge, Players, Cambridge Past and Present and the North, 
against twenty-three victories. The team of 1899 merely lost 
to Essex, Surrey and Kent, but could only win sixteen matches. 
Although Mr. Trumper cannot possibly hope to emulate Abel’s 
achievement in scoring 3309 runs in a season, he will make a 
bold bid to pass Mr. Darling’s aggregate of 1941, which is the 
largest ever obtained by an Australian in one summer whilst 
on tour in this country. These things are in the future when 
these proofs are corrected, but subsequent events cannot 


mitigate the genuine triumph of our visitors, one which we 
can cordially appreciate however much we may regret that 
victory does not finally rest with England. 
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PROCEEDING NORTH ALONG THE LABRADOR COAST 


A SUMMER SAIL TO THE LABRADOR COAST 


BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


A VOYAGE to the Labrador coast is full of interest to the lover 
of imposing coast scenery, and if only the salmon streams could 
be explored and the big game reached with greater facility than 
at present its interest would be greatly enhanced to the sports- 
man. Each recurring summer season brings parties of eager 
students from each of the two great American Universities, 
Yale and Harvard, cruising about the coasts in little fishing- 
schooners chartered for the excursion, combining in agreeable 
proportions the pursuit of science, sport, and travel. There is 
always a nameless glamour over everything pertaining to the 
arctic world, and in the hot summer months when to those ‘ in 
populous city pent’ ice seems a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion, except for certain cooling cubes afloat on the surface of 
refreshing potations, there is a distinct charm in allowing 
memory to wander back to blue seas flecked with chips of the 
arctic floes. 

Apart from sport a summer trip to the coast presents many 
features of remarkable interest. Owing to its exposed position 
the western coast of Labrador is seldom free from the roar and 
fret of the long Atlantic rollers. A tremendous slow-breaking 
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swell comes in both before and after a heavy blow, rolling 
slowly but irresistibly landward until it bursts with fury upon 
the coast with wild lamentations, hurling sheets of foam and 
spray sparkling in the sunbeams high up the sides of the wave- 
worn ledges. There are also frequent extraordinary and 
voluptuous studies in colour in the evening skies, to which the 
fantastic shapes of half-melted icebergs lend an indescribable 
touch of weird and delicate beauty. One may derive much 
pleasure from watching the gambols of porpoise, whales, and 
grampus, and all that marvellously rich marine life which 
enlivens these northern waters in the brief summer season. 
The bird life is also an attractive feature, for although on the 
whole wild-fowl are not seen in any great numbers, yet there 
are occasional bits of coast which they make their own, where 
many interesting species litter the shelves of precipitous cliffs 
with their eggs and young. Then there are the ever present 
wandering seals, or ‘rangers,’ gliding off the slippery rocks 
with a ponderous flop, or bobbing up their round glittering 
heads in all the broad bays as well as in the deep narrow fiords. 
Remnants these are of those marvellous herds which have con- 
tributed their quota to fill the holds of the sealing steamers. 

Not least of all is the human interest of these lonely and 
desolate shores. The innumerable white sails of the fishermen 
pushing boldly to the north through the ice-flecked sea to 
gather in the rich spoils of fish strewn over the marine banks 
in lavish plenty, and the unceasing labours of the ‘ livyeres,’ or 
settlers, who all summer long go on fishing and curing their 
catch in the sun, spreading it over broad acres of wicker 
‘stages.’ The teeming life of the sea which washes the rock- 
bound coast of Labrador is simply marvellous. The peninsula 
stands out on the Atlantic Ocean bounded on the north by the 
Hudson and Davis Straits with their floating ice glaciers. Past 
the shores of the peninsula sweeps the broad, deep, and power- 
ful arctic current, bearing with it enormous masses of floating 
ice until late in the summer. When the procession has at 
length passed southwards to melt in the warmer currents, the 
salmon appear at the mouths of the bays and the rivers, and 
the cod, following their natural food, the caplin, move shore- 
ward from the deeper waters. 

The numerous fishing-banks and shoals lying off the Atlantic 
coast on the edge of the continental shelf, so to speak, which 
form the feeding-grounds of the cod, are found to swarm with 
countless varieties of animalculz, attracting the smaller fishes, 
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which in their turn attract their larger brethren. These occupy 
an estimated area of 7000 square miles. The fisheries during 
the summer give lucrative employment to nearly 30,000 
persons, and in good years the catch exceeds 1,000,000 dollars 
in value. Pressing after the immense shoals of that curious 
little fish, the caplin, and after the other bait fish, such as the 
herring and squid, which often litter the shelving beaches as 
they are crowded ashore by the serried ranks of their comrades 
in the rear, besides the cod come armies of such marine 


ON THE LABRADOR COAST 


wolves as the sleeper shark, and also the smaller white whale, 
as well as several varieties of seal and porpoise. 

The three midsummer months witness a deadly warfare on 
the devoted cod, which must feel sorry for its commercial 
importance. In many a picturesque little fiord along the shore 
are to be seen the shambles where the victims are hacked and 
hewn into a compact form for the foreign markets of the world. 
From the foot of a table where a group of three rough men 
splashed with gore are busily working a smell arises which 
poisons heaven and is wafted many miles to leeward. This 
comes from the pile of offal which grows apace as the men keep 
busily at work. Such a trio are called respectively the ‘cut- 
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throat,’ the ‘header,’ and the ‘ splitter. The cut-throat seizes 
the fish by the eyes, cuts his throat, and slitting the belly down 
to the vent, with a swift single stroke of his sharp sheath knife, 
passes it on to the header. Ina twinkling this man cuts out 
the liver for a separate receptacle, disembowels the fish, and 
then decapitates it. Now the splitter catches the fish and at 
one stroke removes the vertebrz, leaving the fish as flat as a 
pancake, opened out from head to tail. Then the salter scatters 
his white dust, which must be in the exact dose required. If 


COD-FISH DRYING ON THE STAGES 


sprinkled in excess it will burn the fish ; if in too small a 
quantity it will fail to cure. 

The cod is now left to swelter in heaps for a few days. At 
last the piles are taken down and the fish spread in turn on the 
‘stages,’ which are hurdles carpeted with spruce or fir boughs, 
supported on strong stakes a few feet from the ground. Great 
care is now required for many days while sun and wind, here 
most capricious, complete their useful work in fitting the fish 
for export. At night the fish have to be collected in piles with 
the fleshy side down, while each fine morning sees them again 
spread out to catch the light and air. A boat manned by two 
men will often load up to the gunwale with hand lines where the 
water is ten fathoms or less. There are many ingenious 
devices employed, however, whereby the labour of hand lines 
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is supplemented or even avoided altogether. Foremost among 
these is the trap. A cod trap is formed of submerged nets so 
as to form an enclosure, kept in position by small anchors, by 
which companies of cod travelling along the line of coast are 
inveigled into a prison and the door closed after them by means 
of ropes and pulleys. The fish are thus caught in a sort of 
bag, and the whole writhing fighting mass is drawn to the 
surface and literally pitchforked into the small boats as farm 
labourers toss hay. 

The ‘cod seine’ is another deadly contrivance. It is often 


CATCH OF COD-FISH 


used to envelop a school of cod in deep water or to sweep a 
narrow cove or inlet. It may be several hundred feet in depth 
and is worked by half a score of men under the direction of a 
‘ skipper,’ or ‘ boss,’ who scans the bottom of the sea by means 
of a fish-glass, which is merely a tube, having a glass bottom, 
thrust beneath the wave. 

Next after the settlers, or staan themselves, perhaps the 
two most noteworthy features of Labrador are the dog and the 
Eskimo. 

The dog may be said to be the only domesticated animal 
of the coast. Settlers have tried pigs, but the dogs find them an 
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irresistible morsel, hence they invariably get short shrift. Sheep 
fare equally badly. The wily goat has, however, in some in- 
stances been known to receive his assailants on his horns 
repeatedly until at length he has been let severely alone, and 
even allowed in time to join the pack and participate in their 
summer rambles along the beach in search of some stray fish 
cast up by the waves. 

The pure breed of Eskimo dog is a strong and handsome 
animal. His pointed ears and curling bushy tail give him an 
air of great intelligence and distinction. Yet it is said that the 
dog obtained by cross-breeding with the Newfoundland and 
other powerful varieties will outlast him when, as often happens, 
tremendous winter journeys have to be undertaken on short 
and irregular rations. The commetique of the Eskimo dog 
has often been described, but few persons are aware what a 
comfortable vehicle this sledge can be made when lined with 
seal skins and covered over with a white bear robe, so as to 
form a sort of a bag into which the traveller can introduce his 
body. The best are shod with whalebone runners, which after 
constant use receive a polish like that of ivory. Runners can 
be made by simply freezing mud and water to the sledge, the 
adhering amalgam soon growing smooth from the friction. 

In the winter season the dog team is indispensable. Seventy 
miles a day is an ordinary journey, and should a sudden storm 
come on, the keen noses of the team may be relied on to pick 
their way home without a fault. By this means wood is brought 
from the interior, venison hauled out when killed in the wilder- 
ness, and social intercourse becomes possible between the widely 
scattered little communities over the frozen sea. Communica- 
tion between the isolated little coast settlements, often consist- 
ing of three or four rude houses nestling in sheltered nooks and 
crannies of the cliffs, is chiefly by water during the summer, 
and in winter time either by snow-shoes, made of caribou hide, 
or else by dog sledge. 

Not only in appearance, but in character and habits, many 
of the dogs approach closely to the wolf. In summer, when 
their usefulness is gone for the time being, they are turned 
loose to ‘do for themselves,’ when they often become very 
savage, fighting incessantly with each other as they contend 
for the fish offal below the stages. Woe betide the unfortunate 
stranger whose nerve fails him in confronting a frolicking pack. 
There are cases when, while dinner was in course of preparation, 
the kitchen has been invaded and everything edible instantly 
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devoured. Human beings have been torn to pieces by the 
brutes, and many very narrow shaves are related owing to the 
fortunate appearance on the scene of the owner just at the nick 
of time armed with the thrice terrible dog-whip, which in skilful 
hands becomes a truly formidable weapon. Even in midsummer, 
when discipline is relaxed, the first glimpse of the whip is suffi- 
cient to arrest the most mischievous intentions. 

The whip is made with a short, thick, wooden handle, with 
an immensely long leash of thick walrus hide, tapered off with 
sealskin, There is an old yarn current of a dog being cut in two 


COLLECTING THE DRIED COD 


by astroke from the driver, who immediately stuck together the 
severed parts of the body, which (of course) grew together. Un- 
fortunately for the dog’s future prospects in life the hind quarters 
were put together the wrong way, so that the animal went about 
with his hind legs sticking straight up in the air. 

There is another story told of a lean Yankee fisherman who 
offered to stand up at a distance of forty feet to receive two 
blows at the hands of an expert driver for a bottle of rum, By 
way of precaution he incased his lower limbs in two pairs of 
woollen drawers, and over them a couple of pairs of strong 
trousers. The first stroke cut through the trousers, drawers, 
and flesh nearly to the bone. With a terrific yell the Yankee 
stooped down to examine the extent of the wound, there and 
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then renouncing all claim to the bottle of rum with the re- 
mark; ‘Wall! I guess I’d be too leaky to hold liquor after 
another stroke !’ 

The sagacity of a team of dogs when travelling on the ice- 
fields of the coast is nothing short of marvellous. Sometimes 
the ice opens in great yawning chasms in a mysterious manner, 
when the dogs are very quick to perceive their danger of being 
cut off from the land. On such occasions they instinctively 
choose a safe course, and, needing no guidance, will carry their 


BIG COD-FISH 


master swiftly and surely away from the spot where danger 
threatens. The property of a settler may be measured by the 
number and quality of his dog team, most of them taking great 
pride in keeping fine animals, and as many of them as possible. 
In summer their keep costs nothing ; in winter they get a daily 
dole from a stack of frozen fish of the otherwise useless sort, 
such as dog-fish, sharks, and skates. There is said to bea 
practice of tieing out an old bitch in the wilds so that she may 
be mated by some wandering wolf in order to avoid the danger 
of deterioration by too close in-breeding. 

As for the Eskimo race, or Innuits (the people), it is sad to 
relate that they are falling victims to that strange decay with 
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which civilisation inevitably curses the savage everywhere. 
Whether it is owing to a change of diet and clothing, or to the 
diminished energy with which they follow their natural pursuits, 
to the introduction of pulmonary and other wasting diseases, 
or to all these causes combined, certain it is that the Eskimo 
are becoming swiftly exterminated. A century ago they 
flourished in their thousands all along the coast ; to-day there 
are very few within three hundred miles north of the Strait of 
Belleisle. From this point to the northern extremity of the 
coast there are now under two thousand all told. 

The art of using the kayak is becoming a thing of the past. 


DINNER-TIME 


This picturesque little craft, into which a man can lace himself 
so tightly that he can laugh at the crested billows and even 
upset with impunity, as he is able to right himself at once with 
the paddle, is now put aside generally for the more clumsy 
wooden boat, or ‘ dory.’ 

Skin tents for summer use are now often replaced by 
wooden or else mud huts, The white man’s flimsy clothing 
is donned in exchange for the old-time suit of seal skin. Seal 
blubber and whale flesh are now replaced in the larder by flour 
and salt pork, and bad colds are even known to be contracted 
by the unfamiliar modern practice, introduced by the missionary, 
of washing the person. Civilisation has proved a far worse foe 
than their old sworn enemies the Montagnais Indians, who in 
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the olden time lost no fitting opportunity for descending upon 
their coast settlements and engaging in savage warfare. The 
Eskimo held their own fairly well until the Indians were 
furnished with firearms by European adventurers, who com- 
plained that the Eskimo robbed their fishing-stations whenever 
they got the chance. Battle Harbour was the scene of the 
last deadly conflict between these hereditary enemies. That the 
fight was a sanguinary one is attested by the graves which are 
strewn in profusion over the desolate headland. 

So striking are the ordinary natural features of the coast of 
the peninsula of Labrador, so strange and unfamiliar are the 
sights and scenes here surrounding the traveller at every turn, 
that even a transient and marginal acquaintance rivets on the 
mind an impression vivid and ineffaceable. 

The visitor in the first place is conscious of something like 
a mental shock when his eyes rest upon the awful desolation of 
mile after mile of dreary coast line, of smooth sphinx-like head- 
lands, and bare wave-worn beetling rocks, at times carved into 
fantastic shapes by the fierce assaults of frost, wave, and tempests. 
This storm-scarred lofty coast he recognises as the edge of an 
enormous rugged table-land, of which little is known. A hand- 
ful of explorers of the vast waste which occupies the interior 
have described a region whose sterility can scarce be equalled 
elsewhere in the wide world. They tell us of countless shallow 
lake basins of every conceivable shape and size, scooped by 
glacial action out of the ancient rocks ; of turbulent mountain 
torrents, too impetuous even for the passage of the light birch- 
bark canoe of the mountaineer Indian; of the appalling 
spectacle of tumbled masses of boulders and bare rocks undu- 
lating in every direction as far as the eye can reach, broken only 
here and there with patches of yellow mosses and grey reindeer 
lichens, or diversified once in a while by dense fir trees and 
birches darkly clothing the windings of the deeper valleys. 
Over vale and plain and mountain there has fallen apparently 
a hail of huge rock boulders, for the country almost everywhere 
resembles a battlefield of the Titans. Sometimes detached 
boulders lie in huge heaps three or four strata deep. Often the 
desolation is still further accentuated by the blackness left by 
fires which have spread far and wide, fed during some summer 
of drought chiefly by the crisp mosses and lichens. ‘God in 
making this country here threw down the refuse of his materials,’ 
quaintly remarks an old historian and voyager. 

Repelling and depressing as is this fearful coast at the first 
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glimpse, yet a closer acquaintance reveals many phases of wild 
life and nature so novel and interesting that one usually ends 
by becoming completely fascinated by the spell of his strange 
environment. 

The mammals of this wild region are what one might 
expect in such inhospitable quarters. The white bear, wolves, 
generally hunting in packs and seldom solitary, the lynx, black 
bear, and the robust caribou, far smaller than his better 
nurtured fellows in the island of Newfoundland, here manage 


KYAKS DRAWN UP ON THE BEACH 


to support existence, and are hunted by a few roving bands of 
Montagnais Indian trappers and hunters. The caribou make 
periodical migrations to the coast to escape the flies and to lick 
the salt from the seaweed scattered along the strand. The 
Eskimo of the northern coast follow the herds far into the high 
lands of the interior, penetrating with their sledges in the early 
spring through the windings of the deeper valleys. 

To the ordinary traveller the means of communication with 
Labrador are by steamer from Newfoundland, making fort- 
nightly trips from St. John’s along the coast as far north as 
Nain, and touching at many intermediate points along the 
route. There are three or four good salmon streams thus 
rendered available. 
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After passing the Strait of Belleisle, the Labrador coast 
looms high and rugged. It is walled in with steep cliffs over 
which cascades fall at intervals, and through whose gaps 
turbulent rivers seek the sea. It is thus easily understood that 
here the rivers are but ill adapted to salmon, whose passage up 
stream is soon arrested by the impassable cataracts. From 
Cape Charles northwards the range of elevated land falls back, 
and a belt of islands from nine to fourteen miles in breadth 
borders the lower lying coast line. Schools of salmon usually 
strike the coast near the mouth of the Strait of Belleisle during 


HOSPITAL, BATTLE HARBOUR, LABRADOR 


the last week of June. These fish, slowly pushing their way 
along, do not make their appearance at Hamilton Inlet, 
upwards of a hundred miles northward, until nearly a month 
later. At the ‘Narrows’ near Rigolet where the tide rushes 
with great velocity into Esquimaux Bay, a sheet of water thirty 
miles long by about eight in width, salmon may be caught by 
a spoon-bait or artificial minnow. Here they begin to disap- 
pear again towards the end of August, thus seeming to remain 
little more than a month during the brief Labrador midsummer, 
which corresponds in climate to’ that of the south coast of 
England in May. They do not seem to range farther north 
than about 56 degrees north latitude. The northern fish are 
small relatively to those of more southern waters. A friend of 
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the writer saw no signs of salmon in a recent trip up the 
Barren Grounds and Fraser Rivers, where probably no man 
ever cast a fly before. In the latter stream he caught a number 
of very large trout of extraordinary brilliancy of colouring. 
The different types of trout to be seen in North American 
waters are simply marvellous in their variety. As Izaak Walton 
has observed, ‘ You are to note there are several kinds of trout 

. which differ in their bigness and shape and spots and 
colour.’ This is especially true of the Labrador trout, some 


VILLAGE ON NORTH WEST RIVER. HERE LORD STRATHCONA SPENT THIRTEEN YEARS 
OF HIS EARLY LIFE 
(Photograph by S. H. Cotéer) 


of which run to enormous size, seventeen and even nineteen 
pounds weight having been recorded. 

The three rivers running in at the head of Sandwich Bay 
are more frequently resorted to than any of the others for fly 
fishing! The traveller may step off the Glencoe, or some 
other one of Reid’s comfortable steamships sailing fortnightly 
from the Port of St. John’s, at the Hudson Bay Station, called 
Cartwright Harbour, at the mouth of the Bay. Here are to be 
seen the monuments of John and George Cartwright, who 
more than a century since accomplished so much exploration 
of the Labrador peninsula. The voluminous journals of the 


1 The White Bear usually affords good fishing after the end of June. 
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latter, who was once an officer of the Navy, afford an interesting 
picture of life and nature on the coast, little changed at the 
present hour, The factor can readily furnish a tight, well- 
manned little sailing-craft which will convey the sportsmen, 
guides, tents, and camp paraphernalia to the mouth of the 
river. The sail up the Bay is delightful, although the 
‘ Narrows’ is sometimes a bad place to get through owing to 
the racing of the tides. The Bay is walled in by high moun- 
tains, some of them clothed with dark ridges of evergreen trees 
alternating with brighter patches of birch and poplar. The 


INDIAN HARBOUR, LABRADOR 


northern side is edged by the Mealy Mountains. Here and 
there a sugar-loaf lump rising high above the lower peaks even 
in midsummer is seen to be capped with snow and ice. Now 
and then a few sea-fowl are put up on the wing—Patchpolls, 
Yellow Bills, and Bottle Nose Scoters—disturbed in the act of 
diving for shell fish at a little distance off the ledges. 

The anchor is dropped at Burnt Harbour. The ‘skipper’ 
puts the fishing-party off in a row boat, and after proceeding 
four miles all are finally landed on Separation Point, dividing 
the White Bear from the Eagle River. Here there is a fishing 
hut. Large trout and salmon are taken in the nets. The mouth 
of this river is exceedingly shoal, coursing in a broad stream 
over a sand-bank strewn with boulders. The little boat is 
dragged and pushed four miles up stream to the foot of the 
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Falls, where camp is pitched at the edge of one of the most 
beautiful pools that the heart of angler could desire, The 
black flies and mosquitoes are, however, a plague of full 
Egyptian quality, and their persecutions can only be mitigated 
by raising a ‘smudge,’ as a thick smoke is called, from burning 
damp moss. Without netting to protect one at night and thick 
veiling by day to keep the swarms of insect life out of one’s 
mouth, ears, and eyes, existence would be well nigh intolerable. 

The falls are really a succession of cascades, making a 


DOUBLE ISLANDS, LABRADOR 


descent of about seventy-five feet. The river here narrows its 
channel to scarcely a hundred feet of breadth. The fishing is 
sometimes excellent, although there are times when one may 
exhaust every fly in his book and fail to hook a single fish, 
although one is positively certain that he is casting over scores 
of salmon. When they are rising the kind of fly seems to be 
not very material. The ‘yellow legs,’ and the standard flies 
such as silver doctor, fairy, black dose, and ranger will ap- 
parently all serve equally well. The Paradise and Eagle Rivers 
are inferior to the White Bear. There is no doubt that the seals 
keep worrying the salmon a great deal, and this may account 
for the occasional caprice of their conduct. In order to reach 
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the North-West River on the north shore of Hamilton Inlet, a 
fishing-party require to land at Rigoulette,a Hudson Bay trad- 
ing post, from which there is a trail across to another post on 
Ungava Bay, an inlet of the great Hudson Bay. The fishing here 
is often very good. Boats and guides can be obtained from the 
Hudson Bay Company. 

Another very good fishing river is Sandy Eil’s River, near 
Tub Harbour. To get to this place one requires to land at 
Indian Tickle and, securing guides and boats, proceed up stream. 
There are other excellent streams only to be reached by becom- 
ing the sailing-master of one’s own craft. This has its drawbacks, 
however, as owing to dangerous navigation, the absence of light- 
houses, the frequency of fogs and heavy blows, even in mid- 
summer, very slow progress can be made in any given direction 
without picking up a pilot familiar with every inch of the coast. 
The many ledges and currents which have never been properly 
marked on any chart, and the numberless islands and passages 
too intricate to be accurately mapped, often render navigation 
a mere matter of guess-work. 

Nearly the whole of the coast is edged with clusters of 
islets, separated from the mainland by deep narrow channels. 
It is not, therefore, surprising, as Dr. Grenfell has observed, 
that ‘the surveying is mostly accomplished by the bilges and 
keels of devoted fishing-craft.’ 


THE LADIES’ POINT-TO-POINT 
BY EUSTACE LEIGHTON 


WOMEN are / 

This is how it came about. I went down to hunt with the 
Blackmore Vale, because when Pilkington and I lay on the 
veldt and couldn’t sleep for stars and things, he used to swagger 
about the Blackmore Vale for hours onend. You see Pilkington 
had been dragged up in that country. 

I was given to understand that there you could ride from 
any given point to another without having to think twice about 
anything. 

That in the N.W, or Sparkford division every fence was a 
flyer, and the farmers who dwelt therein wouldn’t even know a 
ploughed field if they saw one. 

That in the south or Blackmore Vale proper the farmers 
certainly had the misfortune to be acquainted with arable land, 
but with one accord they blushed for it, and entreated you to 
ride over it for choice. 

Wire? ’Twas a curse unseen, unknown, undreamed of ! 
throughout the length and the breadth, the depths and the 
heights of the Blackmore Vale. 

No earthly joy maintained Pilkington could surpass the 
delirious delight attached to a real good Sparkford Monday 
with the Blackmore Vale, unless perhaps, it was the somewhat 
deeper, more sustained, delight inspired by an old-fashioned, 
stick-at-nothing, go-till-you-drop Thursday from Green Man 
Pulham. And the country that smiled round about the Roman 
Wall of Stalbridge Park! neat fences but ever so sturdy, and 
water not to be sneezed at. And the subtle excitement that 
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lurked about the slovenly banks of Butterwick Brook! Ye 
gods ! it was a country. 

‘If’—quoth Pilkington—‘ the King should make me a duke 
and Dame Fortune should make me a millionaire, give me none 
of your high-falutin’ shires. I’d hie me back to the sport of 
sports in the dear old Vale ; there’s no better than the best for 
me.’ 

Ah well! after all said and done or left undone Pilkington 
had been dragged up in that country. 

I got down there early in January. I had written to Pilk- 
ington of my intention only a day or so before, so I knew it 
would be weeks before any one could hear from him, and I 
didn’t know a soul when I arrived. 

I found the aborigines undemonstrative of anything save 
the frankest curiosity. It occurred to me that the general 
superiority of my turn-out might have awed them a bit, so | 
endeavoured to put one or two of them at their ease. Sub- 
sequent events convinced me that it is less embarrassing to feel 
expensive than to feel cheap. 

The sport of the first few days was not of a nature to get to 
one’s head. Wind and weather were on, scent was distinctly off. 
By way of getting in touch with things I took a few fences ex 
route. Derisive grin and stony stare apprised me that larking 
was regarded as an offence in the Blackmore Vale. So I 
meekly desisted. 

But Green Man Pulham was advertised for the coming 
Thursday and my spirits rose at the prospect. I resolved ona 
chestnut hunter, for which I had cheerfully paid 280 guineas, 
partly on the strength of one white foot and atuft of grey in his 
ruddy mane, Pilkington having enthused long and lovingly on 
such endowments. 

We drew at Ponting’s Gorse and ran a vixen over some 
fairly majestic banks to the river, forded this, and on again till 
a square sphinx-like covert in the near neighbourhood checked 
the game. I inquired of a cherry-cheeked, friendly looking 
hunt-servant what this might be? ‘Humber’ he answered 
with pride born of assured confidence. Humber I echoed with 
emotion born of the gheist of Pilkington, ‘ Ah to get away from 
Humber with a good send-off! Stand stock still on the left-near 
boundary old chap, for it’s a million to one they’ll sneak out 
from the bottom. Then go like blazes for the fence lying 
under your nose. Join in the crowd footlin’ away at that 
beastly gate and you’re a lost man! Make for the three-bar 
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timber at the corner of the fence beyond. 7vzere it’s sound 
landing. Forward away up the greenest little hill in Dorset 
and you're right at the tail of ’em, when it’s just plain sailin’ 
for, if you’re on anything but Balaam’s ass, all you’ve got to do 
is sit tight, and with any luck at all you'll run to the foot of the 
hills, and with a bit more you'll be over them. And! once on 
line on the other side, you may run him a mile or run him 
a dozen, but you'll sprinkle the Cattistock flints with the blood 
of a Blackmore fox or my name is no Jonger John Pilkin’ton,’ 

So I drew rein. We stood still as a post on the left-near. 
Out they sneaked from the bottom. I held my breath till they 
were clean on line, then went like blazes for the fence that lay 
under my nose—and plunged into oblivion. 

Far be it from me even now to cast a slur on the veracity 
of Pilkington. The fact is that particular fence has more than 
its share of glorious uncertainty. From the left-near it wears 
an air of innocence—a bundle of brushwood bends over a 
gurgling stream, from the far side of which a glimpse of verdant 
green invites a landing. Less than twelve inches in breadth is 
that emerald parapet as it runs aloft between the gurgling stream 
and a deep and muddy dyke beyond. I repeat that I’ve no 
wish to challenge the veracity of Pilkington. I allow that 
charged strictly according to Pilkingtonian directions, there is 
an extremely outside chance of your getting through by the 
skin of your teeth, and I hope for truth and friendship’s sake 
that Pilkington at some time or another had done so ; but I 
maintain that, for the hunting-world at large—to say nothing 
of a too-confiding stranger—that leap is simply a question of 
slipping back into Scylla or head over ears into Charybdis. My 
good beast, being one of the best, charged it for all he was 
worth, tumbled into Charybdis head-foremost, and shot me 
beneath him into the waters of Lethe. 

I awoke some few hours later in the tender arms of Felicia, 
the Hon. Mrs. Fitzurse, and those of her maiden aunt. 

I will not dwell on the dear days that followed. They are 
sacred. Major Fitzurse was at the front. Let it be sufficient 
to affirm my firm, my unchangeable, conviction that there is no 
maiden aunt living, or on record, of impression competent to 
counteract the charms of Felicia Fitzurse. 

Her eyes were blue inconsequent forget-me-nots steeped 
fathoms deep in law-abiding sapphire. Her mouth, piquant, 
pathetic, provoking, was also a trifle inconsequent, but then, so 
was her milk-white, rose-tinted skin. And her gold-crowned 
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head! Her aerial feet! Her dainty, delicate hands! Ah! 
Felicia—Felicia ! 

Such was the atmosphere in which I was wafted back to 
convalescence. 

During the getting-well stage the friendship of the feminine 
contingent of the B.V.H. was fairly thrust upon me. 

At first I was permitted to perceive the metamorphosis 
through the medium of flowers, fruit, and such sorts and con- 
ditions of sweet kindness as embodies itself gracefully in any- 
thing from an oyster to a brown-bread ice. But Hunting- 
towers, the house the Fitzurses had taken, lies right in the 
heart of the Vale, and as seldom a day passed without bringing 
some habit or another—with a gay pink coat or so in tow—to 
take tea in Felicia’s octagon, oak-panelled, hospitable, and 
entirely charming hall, gradually I became acquainted with all 
those dear, prim, delightful ladies of the Blackmore Vale 
whom it seemed, Providence, in the guise of my accident, had 
thawed into ministering angels. 

They were goodness itself. The matrons loaded me with 
advice, and flannel and things, and the girls brought me violets 
and books. Felicia appropriated the violets and jeered at the 
books; in fact, it was over a book that I first became aware that 
Felicia could be nasty. 

It came about in this way. Jeanne Lackmanners, who has 
the most beautiful eyes and the most impossible father in this 
world, had sent me along ‘The Romance of Two Worlds.’ 
No self-respecting person, said Felicia, would cut the pages of 
an author who made millions by supplying mediocre matter to 
middle-class minds. 

Now I wasn’t going to stand that. There’s a sort of lofti- 
ness about Jeanne Lackmanners that makes a man stand up 
for her even when the other woman is a Felicia, and although 
I am not much of a bookman myself, I suddenly remembered 
having once heard Brabazon say that, ‘ People might say what 
they pleased of Marie Corelli, but he considered the “ Manxman ” 
was not at all bad for a woman.’ So I said the same, only 
substituted the word excellent, as ‘ not at all bad’ seemed a bit 
measly. It was a great success, and dried Felicia up on the 
spot. She allowed she had been unjust, and expressed a 
generous determination to tell Jeanne Lackmanners exactly 
what I had said and felt about it. 

Well, as I was saying, I was at my wits’ end how to express 
my gratitude to everybody ; but I thought and thought, and 
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the end of it was I asked permission to offer a diamond star to 
the winner of a Ladies Point-to-Point ; owners up. 

My offer was accepted with gracious enthusiasm, I went up 
to London to select the jewel, with the full intention of returning 
to Huntingtowers to see the season out, but seeing that 
Fitzurse’s regiment was ordered home, I remembered that the 
bearing of Felicia’s maiden aunt of late had been more than 
usually chilly, so I returned to my quarters at the Digby Hotel, 
physically and socially sound, 

Amongst several letters awaiting me was one in Pilkington’s 
familiar scrawl. I opened it: 

‘ JOHANNESBURG, January 29. 

‘DEAR ADOLPHUS,—By this time you'll be quite au fact with 
the Blackmore Vale—lucky beggar! Brabazon and I have 
both come to the concloosion that you got all there was to be 
got here ; no one has had a look-in since. However ! 

‘Of course you are putting up at Sherborne. Dear old 
Sherborne—my Alma mater! Is the Head still on the ran-tan 
or in breeches? Nice old boy the Head! I would have sent 
you along a line of introduction but extre nous after a seven 
years’ sojourn beneath his more or less osfittable roof I left a 
bit suddenly—to oblige him ! 

‘Isn’t the country ripping and didn’t I tell you it was? 
What price Sparkford eh? Did your wildest dreams ever 
carry you over such a evenly hunting-ground and of course 
you’ve got xaling good cattle—Lucky devil! And here am I 
wasting the very sweat of my brow. 

‘Is the M.F.H. as keen as ever? Queer old stick !—his 
bark ain’t all honey but his bite is none of your worst, and 
can’t the old fox sit his fences? I did think of sending you a 
line of introduction here—notwithstanding the fact that when- 
ever I went home before hounds it was by special request—but 
the Duchess never understood me and entre nous 1 thought it 
might do you more harm than good—in any case your money 
bags should pull you through—not that the B.V. are altogether 
worshippers at the shrine of the golden calf. I’ve known them 
buck at a bishop and beam on a butcher. 

‘One thing! Give the women a wide berth on line and off. 
They are extremly false without being farticulerly fair. Certainly 
there should be a few nice fillies bucking round by now, but in 
the Blackmore Vale neither weight nor age keeps Mama out of 
the Van! If scent is of worth-while order, it’s a thousand 
to one on her being in at the death, and she don’t go home 
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without the Brush—-so Bewazr/ As for widows and grass ditto 
their name is Legion, or used to be—keep these on the off-side 
of your stable-door if you mean to see any sport yourself. I 
could tell you things that would make your hair stand, but 
there is only one more sheet of paper, and poor old Jarvis must 
write to his father as he is simply cleaned out, so I merely say 
Bewatr ! 

‘ Brabazon, Jarvis, and all the boys hope you will have a real 
good time, and many a blessing has followed you consurning 
those cigars. 

‘The best of Juck old man in saddle and out, 

‘Yours truly, 
‘JOHN P, K. DE BEHR PILKINGTON.’ 


I cursed Pilkington for a pessimist, but turned cold. The 
fact was that in a moment of expansion I had given Felicia the 
freedom of my stable. I sent for my stud-groom. 

Towards the end of the interview he was disposed to take a 
more hopeful view of things, and assured me that with the one 
sound horse remaining to me, and two or three excellent hire- 
lings he had spotted in the neighbourhood, it might still be well 


worth while to see the season out. 

The great day was fixed for the third Monday in March. It 
was pretty generally considered that there were only two in it, 
Felicia and Miss Jeanne Lackmanners. Both ladies had entered 
two horses. I knew Felicia’s chance hung a good deal on 
which of her twain Miss Lackmanners elected to ride, Laertes, 
a gallant grey, high-hearted enough, but still not remarkable as 
a hunter, or Sir Galahad, a bright bay thoroughbred, sired and 
grandsired by a Derby winner, whose dam had carried off 
all the fashionable races of her glorious third year. But Sir 
Galahad, in spite of his beauty, his ancestry, his most dear ways 
and his sterling pluck was often reduced to the service of three 
legs, so that to my mind, and many another, the Ladies’ Point- 
to-Point hung on the slender thread of Sir Galahad’s off 
fore. Felicia, it was true, was generally ahead across country, 
but she always rode thoroughbreds, and had a calm way of 
annexing the best man as pilot. The Rev. John Lackmanners 
kept all followers, fore or aft, distinctly off the grass, in his 
own providentially inimitable manner ; the consequence was 
that his pretty daughter was capable of carving her own line in 
any country, and many a hard-riding man wasn’t above taking 
her lead, and—well, the fact was, infatuated as I was with 
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Felicia, the sportsman in me would hope that the third Monday 
in March would prove to be one of Sir Galahad’s four-legged 
days. 

On the Sunday afternoon preceding the race Felicia dropped 
in with her maiden aunt and Jerry Mainwaring. The conver- 
sation, naturally confined to one topic, was in full swing when 
Mrs. Pewhunter and the Bishop of Abbiton were announced. 

Mrs. Pewhunter drew in her ample skirts and bestowed 
the frostiest of nods on Felicia as she passed her, and then pro- 
ceeded to make embarrassing use of her lorgnette all round. 

I enticed her to the teacups, and hoped for the best. 

‘The King,’ said Felicia, ‘is fast enough in all conscience, 
but so uncertain !’ 

‘Buck up, dear Mrs. Fitzurse,’ implored Jerry Main- 
waring, who, in his effort to evade the lorgnette of Mrs. Pew- 
hunter, had sorrowfully abandoned the easiest of chairs for the 
most difficult of music-stools. ‘Once get the King over the 
water and I’ll back him to beat the whole boiling into a cocked 
hat.’ 

‘What,’ inquired the Bishop, after the manner of Benchers, 
‘is a cocked hat ?’ 

Whereupon Felicia’s maiden aunt, who, as I had good 
reason to know, was only deaf on inappropriate occasions, 
became aggressive. 

I smashed a teacup to divert attention, and felt that I 
might safely rely on Felicia to lead the conversation back to 
herself. Nor was I disappointed. 

‘We are coming to your race to-morrow,’ the Bishop 
volunteered graciously, ‘in fact it seems that there is every 
prospect of Miss Lackmanners—my wife’s niece, you know— 
becoming the possessor of your beautiful gift. Her horse, Sir 
Galahad, is sound this morning, perfectly sound! Coming, 
my dear, coming! Until to-morrow, then. Ha! ha! Good- 
bye, good-bye !’ 

Felicia was quivering with rage, for Mrs. Pewhunter’s 
manner had been distinctly unpleasant. ‘I'll ride the King,’ 
said she, ‘if he kills me! No other woman shall win that 
race! The vulgar, bombastic, cantankerous old cat!’ 

‘Pompous old ass! Ought to be shut up!’ exploded 
Mainwaring, as he slunk off like the hero he wasn’t; and 
Felicia’s maiden-aunt, developing a sudden determination to 
call on Lady Lamington in the west wing, followed in his 
inglorious wake. 
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I felt silence and a sigh to be my medééer. 

Felicia gazed through the window with white face and a 
tight-gripped lip. From her lovely eyes lightning flashed towards 
the Vale, where [ envied the sun as it went down to its rest. 

‘I have it,’ said she, ‘I have it.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ I consoled, ‘of course you'll have it !’ 

‘You must ride in the race yourself,’ said she. ‘You must 
ride Ben Bolt.’ 

‘Good !’ 

‘Listen!’ she compelled. ‘Ben Bolt led the King over his 
first fences. My husband bought him from a man who owned 
them both. Ben Bolt would have a shot for the Abbey tower 
if you put him at it, and the King will follow Ben Bolt over 
anything in the world. If I get over Asshington Brook forty 
Sir Galahads shan’t beat us, but I can’t make sure of the water 
without Ben Bolt. So he must be there, and you must ride 
him, It’s quite easy. Everybody will be charmed at your 
coming, and once we’re safely over the water you can have no 
end of fun watching them all come to grief, and still get back 
to the winning-post in time to see me first through the flags.’ 

‘But I can’t,’ I objected, ‘how can 1? Women are so 
casual! Oh can’t you understand that it wouldn’t be playing 
the game ?’ 

Felicia looked at me with a big, broken, reproachful heart 
in her lovely eyes, and two big tears glistened and trembled 
and—— 

‘Felicia, Felicia dearest . . . darling.’ 

‘And you'll ride Ben Bolt ?’ 

‘To Death and Hades !’ 

The meet was fixed for Asshington Wood at two o’clock, 
the flag being due to fall at 2.30. I reached Asshington early, 
hoping to get in touch with my mount in a preliminary canter, 
but I was waylaid by one and another, so that I didn’t find my- 
self in the saddle until the starting-bell was ringing. My mount 
looked every inch a sportsman. His black coat shone like 
glistering jet, only broken by a pure white ivy-leaf-shaped 
patch on his brow. 

‘He’s a bit undersized, but I suppose he can jump ?’ said I 
to the lad in charge. 

‘Jump! Ay, Capting, jump Giant’z ’Ed etzelf if so be it lay 
int’ line o’ un. Gi’e un z’ed, zur, un leave ‘lone o’iz mouth, 
un zit on t’ back o’ un, un there you be.’ 
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Ding-dong— Ding-dong— Ding-dong went the bell. A 
hundred seconds later the flag fell. We were off. 

Mindful of advice, I was very light on the bit. At the first 
fence my heart went up with a joyous bound. He took it 
lightly as a stag, yet with the strength of a Samson. The third 
fence behind us, the brook came in view—Asshington Brook at 
its worst! Felicia had prophecied that the majority would 
wheel left to a place where its banks closed in a bit. They did 
so. I had an awfully strong inclination to follow the majority 
for the red rotten banks came nearer—nearer! The silver 
swish of rushing water washed my brain, and the width and 
depth of Asshington Brook seemed ever so out of proportion to 
the capacity of brave Ben Bolt. I’m not sure now that | 
didn’t hesitate, but it is certain Ben Bolt did not. ‘Come on,’ 
urged his gallant blood as it throbbed to mine through the 
reins. And on we went !—and over! A woman’s triumphant 
laugh sang in the heart of the wind and as suddenly ceased as 
Sir Galahad’s bright bay coat shot past us both. Then for the 
first time did I realise the strength of Ben Bolt’s iron jaw, as 
mad with jealousy he flashed his turn of speed in the faces of 
Sir Galahad and the King. 

A huge black obstacle rose ahead. My throat grew cramped 
and dry as I recognised it for the one wide flat-backed double 
that disiigures Asshington Valley. I remembered having seen 
two of the best, with their four legs struggling heavenward, 
only the week before and the pace was just desperate. 1 
tugged, I cursed, I caressed, I swore, I threatened, I implored 
—Ben Bolt was adamant. I resigned myself to a Providence 
that seemed a long way off merciful. Just for a second we 
faced the worst! ’I'was when we came down from the air, his 
hind legs barely landing. Only a second! but it seemed a life- 
time, as the thudding hoofs of Sir Galahad and the King came 
perilously, sickeningly near; but he righted himself and we were 
off again, I as helpless as a feather in a whirlwind. 

On we went over timber, gully, gate, without a strain or an 
effort. Then came an awful moment, a moment when cold 
sweat broke out from my every pore, and each separate hair 
stood up on its separate end, for the hum of the crowd came 
nearer—nearer! Terror clutched me! I realised that I was 
winning my own Point-to-Point! Diamond stars flashed round 
and round and up and down! A gate flashed too—a huge, 
uncompromising, iron gate, with mathematical reminiscences 
surmounting it, and loose jagged flints on far side and near. 
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Well! better a broken limb, better a broken head, better a 
broken neck, than the direst of all disasters that threatened! 
With body and soul in my last remaining effort I pulled him 
sideways off the feuce and plunged him at the gate. Ye gods! 
we were over it. Over the next, and the next again into the 
winning field! Through the yelling, jeering, cheering, scorning 
crowd, through the floating, fluttering, fleering flags did Ben 
Bolt bolt to our shameful victory. 

Two minutes later Sir Galahad beat the King for second 
place by three lengths. Even then all might have been well. 
I could easily have explained had Felicia been any other thing 
than a woman. Howshe contrived it I don’t know, but before 
the numbers went up, with the vanity, the odiousness, the 
subtlety, the daring egotism of her sex, she had convinced 
Miss Lackmanners and everybody else that Ben Bolt had 
beaten Sir Galahad rather than any other woman than herself 
should win the race. So that my diamond star was very 
haughtily and deliberately refused by the first lady through the 
flags. 

am Bolt having carried me thus far for his own pleasure 
carried me straight back to Sherborne for mine. I caught the 
express to town, leaving the diamond star with instructions that 
it should be raffled for and the proceeds handed over to the 
funds of the Yeatman Hospital. The result of the raffle has 
just reached me. My diamond star was won by |Felicia’s 
maiden aunt. 

I loathe women and have done with them for ever! That 
scorching, condemning gleam in sweet Jeanne Lackmanners’ 
clear, tender, solemn, soul-stirring eyes will haunt me till I die! 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them. 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 


The Prize in the July competition has been divided among 
the following competitors : Miss E.S, Austin, Bishop’s Waltham ; 
Major B. F. B. Stuart, Ficksburg, O.R.C.; Mr. W. Neville 
Martin, Great Brington, Northampton ; Mr. L. E. Cooke, Clap- 
ham, S.W.; Mr. H. L. Stevens, Watford, Herts. ; Capt. W. M. 
Southey, Karachi, India; Mr. J. G. G. Birkett, Haileybury 
College, Hertford ; Mr.A.Abrahams, Bedford ; Miss Constance 
Peel, Ebury Street, S.W.; and Mrs. A. M. Caccia, Hoshanga- 
bad, C.P., India. Original drawings have been sent to a 
number of other competitors. 
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OFFICERS OF THE INDIAN CONTINGENT AT HAMPTON COURT CHOOSING MOUNTS FOR THE 
CEREMONY OF THE RECEPTION OF LORD KITCHENER 
Photograph by Miss E, S. Austin, Bishop's Waltham, Hants 


SISUPI RACES, BASUTOLAND. AT THE STARTING-POST 
Photogreph by Major B. F B. Stuart, Ficksburg, O.R.C. 
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THE PYTCHLEY PACK IN ALTHORP PARK, NORTHAMPTON 
Photograph by Mr. W. Neville Martin, Great Brington, Northampton 


M.C.C, v. CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AT LORDS, JUNE 1902 


J. W. Marsh, G. Howard-Smith, and H. C. McDonnell, in the foreground ; Lord Hawke, who was 
last out, immediately behind 


Photograph by Captain William Savile, St. James's Place, SW. 
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THE CHERITON OTTER-HOUNDS AT UMBERLEIGH. 
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CROSSING A FORD WITH ‘ BINGO’ IN HIS ARMS 


Photograph bv Mr. L. E. Cooke, Clapham, S.W. 


POLO AT CHELTENHAM 


Photograph by Mr. \W. Johnson, Cheltenham 


THE MASTER, MR, ARTHUR HEINEMANN, 
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LAUNCHING THE LIFEBOAT AT NEWQUAY, CORNWALL 


Photograph by Mr. H. L. Stevens, Watford, Herts 


PUNJABI MAHOMEDANS OF THE 27TH BALUCH L.I. WRESTLING 


Photograth by Captain W. M. Southey, Karachi, India 
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DIVING AT HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 


Photograph by Mr. J. G. G. Birkett, Haileybury College, Hertford 


BARTHOLOMEW’'S HOSPITAL SPORTS. HANDICAP HURDLE RACE. 
THE SCRATCH MAN 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Bedtord 
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SHIKAR IN CENTRAL INDIA 


Photograph by Risaldar Jaswant Singh, 2nd Central India Horse, Goona, C.l. 


A GOAL 


Photograph by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, SW. 
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SCARBOROUGH CRICKET FESTIVAL, I90I. VIEW FROM THE PAVILION DURING 
THE INTERVAL 


Photograph by Mr. Russell Richardson, Scarborough 


A MARKHOR HEAD WITH TWO SEPOYS OF THE 43RD GURKHAS 
Photograph by Mr. E. R. Hayes Sadler, 43rd G.R., Drosh, Chitral 
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THE GREAT AUTOMOBILE RACE, PARIS TO VIENNA. A HALT NEAR INNSBRUCK 
TO RECHARGE 


Photograph by Mr. R. E. Macdonald, Innsbruck 


PLAYMATES 


Photograph by Miss Cana Bacon, Earlstone, Newbury 
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IMPROVISED STEEPLECHASE TRAINING-GROUND IN SUPPLY DEPOT, MODDER RIVER 


Photograph by Mr. A. U. Udal, Lieut. A.S. Corps, Vryburg 


PIG-STICKING IN CENTRAL INDIA. PAYING BEATERS 


Photograph by Mr. F. M. C. French, Lieut. R.H.A. Mhow 
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AT THE NETS ON THE CLARE COLLEGE GROUND, CAMBRIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. F. W. H. Weaver, New Brighton, Cheshire 


f£©ARLY MORNING IN THE JUNGLES OF CENTRAL INDIA, 


TIGER DRINKING AT A POOL 


Photograph by Mrs. A, M. Caccia, Hoshangabad, C.P., India 
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A FOUR-HORNED RAM. THIS RAM IS NOT A FREAK BUT BELONGS TO A 
DISTINCT BREED 


Photograph by Mr. F. G. H. Philpot, Rite Brigade, Kailana Depit, N.W.P., India 


AUSTRALIANS v. A SCOTLAND ELEVEN AT EDINBURGH, THE AUSTRALIANS 
COMING OUT TO FIELD 


Photograph by Mr. J. T. Gwynne-Jones, Edinburgh 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


BEST MAN, the son of Melton and Wedlock, is chosen for 
illustration as an example of an exceptionally good-looking 
horse. The colt was purchased for only 330 guineas at the 
sale of the Royal yearlings at Hampton Court in 1891. Asa 
two-year-old he won four races in nine attempts, and at the 
beginning of his three-year-old career failed to distinguish 
himself ; but Webb won the September Stakes at Sandown 
on him, and he followed this with the Great Eastern Handicap, 
the Great Tom Stakes at Lincoln, and wound up with the 
Derby Cup, which he carried off with the substantial burden 
of 8 st. 4 Ib. in a field of twenty-four, Raeburn (who not 
long before had, in receipt of 10 1b., beaten Isinglass at Man- 
chester) three lengths and a head behind with g st. on his 
back. As a four-year-old he won eight races out of nine, 
failing only at Lingfield, where he had bad luck. In the 
Queen’s Prize at Kempton he gave the three-year-old Court 
Ball, who went on to Ascot and there won the Rous Memorial, 
no less than 3 st. 4 lb. and made a dead-heat of it, Webb 
declaring that if he had dared to wait two strides more 
he should just have won. The coveted July Cup was another 
of his victories. He gave his contemporary Buckingham 
18 lb. and a beating at Ascot, and soon after Throstle had 
won the St. Leger easily beat her and Avington at Sandown. 
Taken over to Paris for the Prix du Conseil Municipal he beat 
Callistrate and eleven others for the {£4000 ‘Grand Prix 
d’Automne,’ as it is called. Next year he was second for the 
Cambridgeshire with 9g st., and with the same weight com- 
fortably carried off the Old Cambridgeshire. He now stands at 
Mr. MclIntyre’s, Threakston Hall, Bedale. His son, Fancy 
Man, won the Prince Edward Handicap of £1670 at Man- 
chester last year, beating Royal George, who was giving 2 lb. 
‘The American Grouse Family’ need not be described at length, 
as the bird has been already discussed in these pages. Readers 
are aware that various birds are called grouse in the United States, 
all of them differing widely from the grouse of these islands. 
‘Tacking’ and ‘An Archery Meeting’ also speak for themselves. 
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BADMINTON ‘NOTA BENE’ 


NOTHING can make up to the shooter for the lack of a ‘ straight 
eye’ and for obliviousness of the fact that he has to aim, not at 
the bird, but at the place where the bird will be when the shot 
reaches it; nor can anything compensate to the golfer for 
absence of swing and for the presence of the faults and weak- 
nesses which make for foozling. That much is certain ; but it 
is a vastly important matter, nevertheless, to ensure perfect 
freedom of action, and no one who has not actually tried 
Burberry’s ‘ Free-Stroke Pivot Sleeve Coat’ can possibly guess 
to what extent he has hitherto been hampered without any 
suspicion that he had been undergoing restraint. The writer 
speaks from an experience which fairly surprised him. He 
had declared that the Burberry Gabardine he had shot in for 
years did not drag or restrain him in the least, and assuredly 
had never felt that it did. ‘But do try this coat all the same,’ 
was the reply; and the trial rendered it simply ridiculous to 
think of shooting, fishing, or playing golf in any other garment. 
Messrs. Burberry are, indeed, wonderful people, for every article 
of attire they turn out seems to have been devised by an expert 
who has found out for himself just what is wanted and in which 
particular the clothes of the ordinary tailor fail. The material 
the Gabardines are made of is really a great invention, for 
they are not stuffy and provocative of perspiration like the 
mackintosh, they are not air-proof, in fact, and they are water- 
proof, far more so than any compound of india-rubber that can 
be found. Comparatively young as motoring is, Messrs. 
Burberry have already hit upon several ideas, the carrying out 
of which adds greatly to comfort and convenience. 

To speak casually of a really great work seems opposed to 
the eternal fitness of things, but the new volumes of the Excyclo- 
pedia Britannica are mentioned here simply because this is the 
last page of the Magazine that has not gone to press. It is, of 
course, understood the Editors have spared no pains to find 
the best of all possible contributors, and being exceedingly 
competent editors they may be assumed to have succeeded. 
They have striven for catholicity, not, indeed, before all else, 
but in an exceptional degree, and lovers of sport will find that 
they have been specially considered. 
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BY ‘RAPIER 


IT will be heard with great and general satisfaction that Lord 
Rosebery’s colours are to be seen again. His yearlings are to 
be trained by Blackwell and Percy Peck, who at the time of 
writing are, I am told, about to toss up for first choice. 
‘Blackwell will win the toss,’ my informant prophetically 
observed, but whether he has, or will, I do not know. The 
scene at Epsom when Ladas won the Derby bore the most 
eloquent testimony to the fact that no colours could be more 
popular than the ‘ primrose, rose hoops,’ and every lover of the 
Turf will hope that there may be another Kermesse among the 
fillies. Her two-year-old record stands out brilliantly. The 
Stanley Stakes at Epsom served to introduce her to a race- 
course, and she won easily, her remaining five outings being the 
New Stakes, the July, the Richmond, the Champagne and the 
Middle Park, all of which she won, Tom Cannon up, except the 
Richmond, in which she failed by a head to give Dutch Oven 
4 1b. But for the wretchedly bad luck of splitting both her 
pasterns (which Joseph Cannon with extraordinary patience and 
skill patched up again) she must inevitably have had a great 
three-year-old career, for she was doubtless a vastly better mare 
than Bonny Jean, who won the Oaks in 1883. Lord Rosebery 
also ran Ettare that year, and she finished third. The owner of 
another animal in the race, a story ran, complained of his filly 
having been nearly knocked over by Ettare, to which Lord 
Rosebery replied : ‘It is no good starting two unless you make 
some use of the second string!’ Velasquez rather went to 
pieces after his successful first appearances, but he came 
together again sufficiently to win the Princess of Wales’s Stakes 
as a three-year-old and the Eclipse as a four, closely attended by 
his stable companion Chelandry—winner of the National 
Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, the richest two-year-old 
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prize of the season. I hope that below the names of these in 
the lists of winners may occur Jolly Beggar, Gloriana, Rosalba, . 
Sisterlike, Catscradle, Lely, and others destined to carry the 

hoops. 


There can never well be a more exciting cricket match than 
that which took place between the Universities in 1870. In the 
second innings, many readers will remember, Oxford at a certain 
period wanted only 25 to win, with 7 wickets to fall. Disaster 
set in, good wickets went; presently the state of the case was 
2 to tie, 3 to win, and 3 wickets to fall. Fall they did, owing 
to the prowess of Cobden, without any addition to the score. 
But, after all, a Test Match between England and Australia is a 
vastly bigger affair than Oxford v. Cambridge, and the match at 
Manchester will live in cricket history as no less thrilling than 
the famous battle of the Blues. Australia had made 299 in 
their first innings, and at the start of the English batting every- 
thing went wrong. The old saying that ‘a match is never lost 
until it is won’ seemed merely a mockery ; but Mr. Jackson and 
Braund put a new aspect on the game with their 128 and 65, 
so that to the Australians’ 299 England replied with 262; a 
wonderful recovery, considering that Abel (6), Mr. L. C. H. 
Palairet (6), Mr. MacLaren (1), and Ranjitsinhji (2) had gone 
for an average of under 4. But the strange thing was that 
Australia next time made so wretched an exhibition that, apart 
from Messrs. Gregory and Darling’s 24 and 37, eight Colonial 
wickets fell for an average of under 3! England wanted only 
124 to win, and with such a team that looked a very simple 
matter. And we began well ; 80 to win and all 10 wickets in 
hand was the comfortable state of affairs at one time, and we 
forgot the old adage just quoted. It really seemed a certainty. 
Men thronged to the tape at one of my clubs, and as they came 
up vented joyful exclamations, ‘It’s all right this time!’ ‘Well, 
these fellows are surely good for a bit more than about half a 
dozen a head!’ and so on; but Trumble, Saunders, and the 
weather were too much: 7 wickets fell for an average of a 
shade over half half a dozen, and Australia by 3 runs won the 
match ! 


The rain was bad luck ; bad judgment did the rest, and 
Mr. A, C. MacLaren—a contributor, highly valued it need 
hardly be said, to this magazine—cannot look back with 
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satisfaction on his discrimination as Captain. He made two 
prominent mistakes-—in the first place, to play Ranjitsinhji, who 
was incapacitated by the recent accident to his leg, and in the 
second place not to have given Lockwood an earlier chance. 
The latter was an error of judgment which may be considered 
pardonable, but to play a lame man was manifestly a blunder. 
To the score of 382 Ranjitsinhji contributed only 6, the lowest 
figure of all, and he was, of course, sorely hampered in the field. 
A man must be fit and well to play cricket, and especially to 
play it against such an eleven as the Australians. It is true 
that anybody who had been chosen in his place might have 
failed to come off, but failure was a certainty for a man with 
an injured leg. The weather completed the mischief, and so, 
when it appeared for once that England could not be beaten, 
beaten she was by this narrowest of margins. 


Goodwood did not greatly enlighten us about the two year- 
olds, for it was known that the King’s colt Mead could gallop 
at a great pace if he cared to do so. ‘He can win easily if he 
likes to try,’ Mr. Arthur James, who, being in the stable, is in a 
position to know, informed me before the race, and, as Mead 
did like, he won easily. But the cart is always waiting, as the 
metaphor runs, and animals like Mead constantly put their 
confiding supporters into it. Another thing we ascertained is 
that Flotsam had scarcely been overrated. I learned from a 
friend who has horses in Blackwell’s stable that the son of 
St. Frusquin and Float had not been regularly tried, but had 
gone so well in more or less rough gallops that a high opinion 
was entertained of him ; and yet as a yearling he was so small 
and unpromising that Sir Daniel Cooper had scant hopes of 
him. It was very unfortunate that he failed in the Rous 
Memorial, for true as it may be that excuses about beaten 
horses are usually to be accepted with much hesitation and 
doubt, Halsey, who rode Tippler, the winner, told me that his 
colt jumped across Flotsam at the start and badly interfered 
with him; though against the idea that the latter is anything 
very wonderful must be set Mr. Arthur Coventry’s opinion that 
the pace just after the start was exceptionally poor, and a very 
speedy animal might well have had time to recover from the 
effects of the interference. Rabelais certainly took a long time 
to beat Skyscraper in the Prince of Wales’ Stakes; and as the 
latter had been beaten by Hammerkop, and Hammerkop in turn 
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by Mead, those who had set down Rabelais as perhaps the best 
of his year were somewhat shaken in their faith. 


Rock Sand will, I suppose, come out for the Champagne Stakes 
at Doncaster. The not quite satisfactory exhibition of Rabelais 
seems to leave Sir James Miller’s colt at the head of affairs, 
hardly as any one may have imagined that a son of Sainfoin, 
a sire who has so little to his credit, would have stood them ; 
but then he is also a son of Roquebrune. It was rather a 
case of the angel unawares when this colt came out in the Bed- 
ford Two Year Old Stakes last May. There were eight starters ; 
‘2 to 1 against Mixed Powder, and 3 to 1 against Arabi and the 
Fledgling filly’ is the record in the Racing Calendar, but it goes 
on to say, ‘Won by three lengths’; and Rock Sand was the 
winner. The Woodcote, Coventry, and Chesterfield Stakes 
followed : a bad horse seldom wins either of these, and to win all 
three it must be a strange thing if the horse is not a good one. 
Of Baroness La Fléche, who made so hard a fight with the colt 
at Ascot, very ugly rumours were current at Goodwood, but since 
then I see she has resumed work. If such a misfortune as the 
collapse of this filly occurred, I expect that, with no little 
respect for Quintessence, we shall wind up the season regarding 
Lavello as the best of her age and sex. Her owner, Mr. 
Houldsworth, is not at all a sanguine man, but when we were 
discussing the daughter of Ladas and La Fléche after she had 
created so marked an impression by winning the Acorn Stakes 
—not a very remarkable achievement in itself, but noteworthy 
because she merely did in handsome style just what she had 
been expected to do—he quietly observed, ‘ But I shall be 
alongside her before the year is over!’ Before these Notes 
are published the Gimcrack Stakes will be over and I expect 
she will have been returned the winner. Whether Martinet 
will have been seen or whether be will wait for the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, and oppose Rock Sand and Flotsam, I do 
not know, but not a Jittle is expected from him. 


Few temptations are harder to resist than that of comment- 
ing on the flight of time, and, in referring to the Leger, remarking 
that it seems only a few weeks ago since Doricles so un- 
expectedly beat Volodyovski on the Doncaster Town Moor. 
Another Leger is upon us, however, or will be when these pages 
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appear. At the time of writing it is some five weeks ahead ; 
but still, unless some of the animals that are intended to 
run break down or come to grief, it is not hard to guess at the 
probable runners. I anticipate about a dozen starters. All 
being well, Sceptre is one, and the Irish St. Brendan another. 
Ard Patrick seems to be gone, but I suppose Port Blair will 
have a try for their owner. Fowling-piece’s labours will be 
continued. Cup Bearer and Friar Tuck, possibly Flying 
Lemur also, are likely to represent Kingsclere. Rising Glass 
will be at the post, assuming that his Spring superiority to 
Glass Jug remains. Cheers, if he has stood meantime, is 
another runner. Neither Snowberry nor Mountain Daisy is at 
present arranged to carry Prince Soltykoff’s pink jacket: they 
may yet redeem their two-year-old promise, but have been sad 
disappointments up to now. Lancewood was actually fancied 
for the Goodwood Cup ; he certainly stays, and so may be sent 
to take his chance. Royal Lancer is a probable starter I am 
told, most unlikely as it is that he will stay. Princesimmon 
might go on the very off-chance that brought a former 
occupant of the Kingsclere stable—Throstle—-so astonishingly to 
the front, beating Match Box who was reckoned at home 21 lb. 
her superior. Though Joshua was very far behind Fowling-piece 
in the Spring and early summer, the former has apparently 
advanced while the latter has deteriorated, so that Lord Ellesmere 
might run, and there may be a second runner from Egerton 
House or a substitute for Cheers if all is not right with him. — 


The one thing St. Brendan has done which gives any idea 
of his capacity to the English student of form is beating Port 
Blair, and I am not sure that this gives very much idea, because 
Port Blair may not have been at his best after his journey, nor, 
indeed, does it seem quite clear what that best at present 
signifies. I am told that St. Brendan is ‘sure to win,’ but, dear 
me! how very often I have heard that about horses who have 
been very badly beaten! I shall not believe in St. Brendan 
winning at Doncaster until I have seen him do it, no matter 
how fervently I am assured that he is the ‘ best horse they have 
had in Ireland for years.’ A son of Hackler does not at all 
appeal to me as a probable Leger winner. Of Fowling-piece I 
had at one time great hopes, but they are now entirely dissi- 
pated. If he had not gone for his races at Ascot, Lingfield, and 
Goodwood he would have lost £700 or £800 secured at the 
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first-named place, but his prospects, I am convinced, would 
have been vastly brighter, and his chance for the last of the 
three £10,000 events, the Jockey Club Stakes, an excellent one. 
My belief is that Sceptre will win the Leger. That she stays 
can hardly be doubted by any one who saw the style in which 
she gave 17 1b. to, and cantered away from, the Prisoner— 
Simoon filly in the Nassau Stakes at Goodwood. She is a 
wonderful mare, for she thrives on work which would be fatal 
to success in ninety-nine horses out of a hundred. She has 
run no fewer than ten races this year, won five of them, and 
been second for two others, and if she is in the humour to win 
on the roth, I fully expect to see her do so, with the best of 
the Kingsclere horses in the first three. 


The man who has the luck to go North and shoot grouse will 
have had three weeks of it before these pages are issued, and, 
so soon does one become accustomed to the work in hand, will 
find it hard to realise that less fortunate South-country sports- 
men are only now about to get out their guns and start opera- 
tions. So far as I have been able to ascertain these men will 
be wise who do not expect much, because then they will not be 
disappointed. If ever there was a spring and summer when 
talking about the weather was excusable it has been during 
this present year of grace. Just as the little partridges came into 
the world down fell the rain in frequent torrents; while the 
grouse were sitting snow descended in sheets; and in all 
directions I hear of disappointment in the matter of pheasants 
—victims, poor fluffy little infants, of an inverted climate. Many 
of us watched them in the early summer as they darted about 
around their coops, and timorously hid behind a weed when 
one approached, thinking how speedily the fluff would develop 
into feather, their tails would grow, and they would become 
birds ; but they, too, many of them, have vanished from the face of 
the earth. Multitudes, indeed, never even became fluff. I am 
afraid to say how many hundreds of eggs the manager of a great 
shooting estate told me he had seen in one melancholy heap. 
Of course, in some districts things may turn out better than there 
now seems reason to hope, but I fear there is no chance of it 
being anything but a very bad shooting season. The campaign 
against the grouse has not quite opened at the time of writing. 
I only trust the news of them will not be what there seems 
too much cause to expect. 


